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WASHINGTON CATHEDRAL WILL STAND FOR CENTURIES 


Baiting the massive Indiana 
Limestone piers that are to 
support the weight of the 
great central tower over the 


crossing 
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Significant 


Our readers will please take notice of the following 
paragraph which appears on page 19 of the Official 
Washington Cathedral Guide Book, in the description 
of the Bethlehem Chapel: 


“On the left upon entering the Chapel 
is the organ. The builder, Mr. Ernest M. 


Skinner, who will also build the great organ 


of the Cathedral proper, says this is one of 


the finest organs he has ever built. Its re- 
finement of tone and the exceptional acous- 
tic properties of the crypt Chapel, make a 
delightful combination. The first Chris- 
tian hymn ever sung is inscribed over the 
organ: ‘Glory to God in the Highest, and 


on earth, peace, good will toward men.” 


ra 


SKINNER ORGAN COMPANY 
677 Fifth Avenue New York 
Organ Architects & Builders 
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Factories: Dorchester & Westfield, Mass. 
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Looking Ahead to Future Numbers 


In the Michaelmas issue next autumn and in subsequent num- 


bers, THE CATHEDRAL AGE will present: 


The second installment of Mr. Caroe’s article on Canterbury 
Cathedral. (This distinguished architect and sculptor has prom- 
ised to publish in THE CATHEDRAL AGE his recent observa- 
tions at Palma Cathedral, Island of Majorca, Spain, with photo- 
graphs of exquisite examples of the goldsmith’s art in the 
Treasury of that Cathedral.) 


An illustrated article on the Cathedral of All Saints at Albany, 
New York. 


An article on Liverpool Cathedral with eight illustrations 
furnished through the courtesy of Captain Vere Cotton, O.B.E., 
editor of the official handbook on Liverpool Cathedral. 


Extracts from the famous lecture on Gothic Architecture by 
William Morris, believed to be now out of print. 


An illustrated article on the Cathedral of the Incarnation at 
Garden City, Long Island, N. Y. 


An article by Canon Robert Ellis Jones, D.D., with photo- 
graphs summarizing recent progress in the building of the 


Cathedral of St. John the Divine in New York City. 


An article reviewing the program and significance of the third 
annual summer conference of the College of Preachers at Wash- 


ington Cathedral. 


Further articles on the program of All Hallows Guild for the 
care and beautifying of Mount Saint Alban. 


A list of recent important acquisitions to Washington Cathe- 
dral Library. 


*So far as the editors know, THE CATHEDRAL AGE is the 
only magazine in the world devoted exclusively to Cathedral 
inspirations and interests. 


*The magazine is mailed four times a year to all members of the National Cathedral 
Association who make annual offerings of two or more dollars to the building and main- 
tenance of Washington Cathedral. 
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CANTERBURY CATHEDRAL’S PICTURESQUE WATER TOWER KNOWN AS BELL-JESU 

The Cathedral waterworks constructed by Prior Wibert in the 12th Century are still in action 

today. The tower shown in the center of this picture is original late Norman work, in the lower 

part, and consists of a central core surrounded by Norman pillars and arches... (See reference to 
Plate 4 in article by W. Douglas Caroe, Canterbury Cathedral architect, on page 15.) 
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CANTERBURY CATHEDRAL 
Some Side Lights Of Its History 


By W. Doveias Caroe, The Cathedral Architect 


XCEPTING only St. Paul’s of 
London, Canterbury, the met- 
ropolitan Cathedral of Eng- 

land, is probably best known of all 
British Cathedrals, both within and 
beyond the shores of Great Britain. 
Despite its extent and importance, 
perhaps as a whole it is hardly as 
imposing architecturally as some 
other examples of allied British art, 
but it possesses some individual fea- 
tures of unrivalled excellence. Above 
all it is admirably documented. As 
to the greater part of its features 
we know, not only the general period, 
but the actual date of their erection. 

This paper does not therefore set 
out to describe in any detail the 
fabric generally, nor its architectural 
history. These can be found in most 
of the text books, and notably in the 
excellent pamphlets published by the 
Chapter and obtainable for a few 
pence in the Cathedral. It proposes 
to refer to some more abstruse 
events and happenings of special in- 
terest as regards the Cathedral 
Fabric. But inasmuch as some outline 


smattering to its history is essential 
readers of 


to those distant THE 
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CATHEDRAL AGE to whom Canter- 
bury may be only a name, these few 
historical facts are prefaced to what 
follows. 

There was a Roman Christian 
echureh here of which no fragment 
remains. It was of the basilica type, 
similar to the ancient St. Peter’s 
at Rome before its reconstruction 
in the sixteenth century, and as 
preserved today for us in the re- 
stored St. Paul’s fuori muri at Rome. 
It had a baptistery, or possibly a 
mausoleum of the Ravenna type. In 
later Saxon times—(tenth century, ) 
it was doubled in length by Arch- 
bishop Odo. Of this church we have 
a vivid verbal picture written by Ed- 
mer the Singer, who saw it before its 
demolition in 1070. 

In the tenth century the first erypt 
at the east end was formed, and over 
it the ‘‘eonfessio’’ or elevated plat- 
form for the altar. Such erypts were 
at that time constructed as_ burial 
places for the faithful. Hitherto the 
western Church had followed the 
eastern custom of burying in a place 
without the walls sanctified for the 
purpose. Here we have the fore- 
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runner of the great crypts for which 


Canterbury is famous, and which 
were set up as burial places. 
In 1011, the then echureh was 


burnt, but not wholly destroyed, by 
the Danes. It was restored by the 
Danish Dynasty. 

In 1067, a year after the Con- 
quest, the restored church was burnt 
in its turn and finally gave way 
to the Norman echureh of Lanfrane 
in 1070. 

We are able to visualize the 
Saxon church. It was a rectangle 
with two rows of pillars forming a 


central nave flanked by two side 
aisles. There was an apse at each 
end. The confessio, 1. e. erypt with 


gallery over it, was at the east— 
the patriarchal chair at the west, in 
the Lady Chapel. Two towers flanked 


the aisles near the centre of the 
rectangle. That on the south was 


the main porch and entrance with an 
altar to St. Gregory; on the north 
the altar of St. Martin was en- 
shrined. East of the chureh and de- 
tached from it save by a short cor- 
ridor was the baptistery. The earli- 
est seal of the monastery shows the 
south elevation of this pristine fab- 
rie. 

Lanfrane’s Norman church took 
only seven years to erect, being com- 
pleted in 1077. It consisted of nave 
and transepts the same length as the 
present ones-——a central tower, the 
piers of which are enclosed in the 
present tower piers at the crossing, 
and a short choir of only two bays 
finished by an apse, which survived 
only a few years. Just before 1100 
the choir of Prior Ernulf, under 
Archbishop Anselm, was commenced, 
having nine bays with a great cir- 
cular chevet of French type flanked 
by three chapels and eastern tran- 
septs. The erypt of this is main- 


tained today complete except that it 
was rewindowed and bedecked by a 
very sacred altar to the Virgin in 
the time of Edward the Black Prince. 
Thus stood the church when in De- 








) 






ecember, 1170, the murder of Thomas 
a Becket, at the instigation of Henry 
II, stirred Europe and reacted upon 
Christendom far and wide. 

In 1174 Ernulf’s choir was con- 
sumed by fire excepting the erypt, 
and the monks set about to re-erect 
it in grander form, removing the 
apse and extending beyond the altar 
the apsidal Trinity Chapel, as a 
receptacle for the shrine of the mur- 
dered St. Thomas and beyond it 
Becket’s Corona, a unique circular 
eastern termination intended no 
doubt to be capped by a tower never 
achieved. 

Lanfrane’s early Norman nave 
with its two western towers, oceupy- 
ing the same site as the present nave, 
lasted until Archbishop Sudbury’s 
time (1374-81), when it was pulled 
down to make way for the present 
nave completed in or about 1420. 
The southwestern tower was com- 
pleted about 1460, the northwestern 
remaining until 1829 when it gave 
way, under fitting protest, to an 
imitative and not too well con- 
structed copy of its southwest neigh- 
bour. 

The stone screens bounding the 
choir were completed in 1304-5, and 
the cloisters and chapter house took 
their present form between 1396 and 
1414. 

Finally the glorious crown of all— 
the Angel Steeple, was completed in 
about 1503. 


So much for the outlines of the 
fabrie’s history, and now for the 


promised sidelights. 


1. The Martyrdom. 

The organized murder of Becket 
on December 29th, 1170, was one of 
the deepest cataclysms in English 
history, and incidentally made Can- 
terbury famous in Europe. So 
famous did the event and the man 
become that in Italy, Sicily, France, 
Spain and Portugal are to be found 
churches dedicated to the martyred 
saint. Money flowed into the coffers 
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Photo—J. Charlton—Canterbury 
THE ANGEL STEEPLE—REGARDED AS ONE OF ENGLAND’S MOST GRACEFUL AND 
NOBLE TOWERS 
Plate 2 shows the great Tower from the west. It is also called “Bell Harry’? Tower from the 
name of the bell hung in the frame at the top of it. The author’s investigations fifteen years 
ago proved the accuracy of Professor Willis’ surmise that Lanfranc’s Norman pillars were within 
the massive ones which now support the vast weight. 
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of the monastery after the crime 
and it may be truthfully asserted 
that Canterbury owes much of its 
glory and magnificence to this cause. 

The Archbishop’s palace lay, as 
now, to the west of the four-square 
cloister. After a parley in the palace, 
the four knights, learning that Bee- 


ket had proceeded to the church, 
made their way after him by the 
south cloister. Becket had passed 


by the north and east cloisters to 
the door leading to the north tran- 
sept of the Cathedral. He had 
crossed the transept and was as- 
cending to the choir by steps now 
removed when he turned to see the 
knights entering. He descended to 
meet his enemies and was ruthlessly 
slain. Ever since the spot has 
borne the name of The Martyrdom, 
and in its present guise is_ well 
shown in Plate 1. Throughout the 
ages of faith, this was the most hal- 
lowed spot in Britain—the goal of 
the pilgrims’ way. 

The altar of the sword point was 
erected against the wall now oceu- 
pied by the monument of Arechdea- 
con Chapman (1629). Above the al- 
tar was set up an image of the Saint, 
and in a costly case upon it was con- 
tained the broken end of de Breton’s 
sword, the martyr’s ring and a por- 
tion of his brain which was strewn 
ver the floor. 

In Norman churches it was an 
usual plan for a gallery, borne by 
two arches resting on a single pillar, 
to end each of the transepts, and 
thus was Canterbury disposed. East 
of the gallery in The Martyrdom 
Was an apse where Plate 1 shows the 
screen, and in the apse the altar of 
St. Benedict. The pillar and gallery 
and the staircase of Beecket’s ascent 
were removed to make more space 
for the great crowd of pilgrims, and 
in 1460 the Lady Chapel and sereen 
were erected by Prior Goldstone I. 
(1448-68). It was close to the pillar 
now removed that Becket fell. 

The ledgers in front of the picture 
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from which the brasses have been 
stolen are the gravestones of Prior 
William Selling (1472-1494), and 
Prior Goldstone II (1495-1517), of 


whom anon. 


2. The Fan Vault of the Lady Chapel. 
The same _ photograph hardly 
shows, as it deserves, the fan vault 
of the Lady Chapel, constructed un- 
der Prior Goldstone I, whieh is 
a sidelight of special interest being 
the first of its kind seen at Canter- 
bury, where it evidently caused 
something of an architectural sen- 
sation — recorded thus — ‘‘Capellam 
cum testudine lapides valde arti- 
ficiosa complexit.’? (A stone roof 
completed with real artifice.) 

The southwest tower was also 
completed by Prior Goldstone I, who 
constructed a similar fan vault un- 
der it. 

3. The Angel Steeple. 


Standing with one’s back to the 
sereen of the Lady Chapel and look- 
ing up to the northwest pier of the 
crossing (behind the right side of the 
picture) is to be seen, some forty 
feet up, a small rectangular loop or 
cutting on the face of the pier. There 
can be seen inside the loop, which 
I opened some fifteen years ago, the 
ancient Norman cap of Lanfrane’s 
Norman pillar, one of the four legs 
which supported the original Angel 
Steeple—but now helping to carry 
its great suecessor, shown in Plates 
2 and 3, justly regarded as one of 
Kngland’s most graceful and noble 
towers. It is also ealled ‘‘ Bell 
Harry’’ tower from the name of 
the bell hung in a frame on the 
top of it (not seen in the pie- 
ture). This great tower itself pro- 
vides us with several interesting side 
lights. 

Professor Willis, the leading his- 
torian of Canterbury, with great 
prescience, surmised the existence of 
Lanfrane’s pillars within the mas- 
sive ones which now rear themselves 
up to support the vast weight, 
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It became necessary to deal with 
some cracks in the western pillars 
which began to fail when the tower 
was in process of erection. In ex- 
amining their construction the ae- 
euracy of Professor Willis’ surmise 
was proved, and the before men- 
tioned loop is left to tell the 
story. When the Norman nave was 
pulled down, the central tower and 
its supports were left standing. Por- 
tions of the Norman tower are still 
to be found in situ incorporated 
aloft into the later structure. 

But of course the Norman sup- 
porting arches sprang from the Nor- 
man caps—-some nineteen feet below 
those that carry the new arches in- 
serted over them. To take out the 
Norman arches, retaining the tower 
above, and to replace them by those 
we now see was a great engineering 
feat, and we can make our bow to the 
brave and wonderful mediaeval arti- 
ficers who accomplished it. It was 
eleverer than their reconstruction of 
the piers themselves. They surround- 
ed the Norman piers with coarsed 
masonry to their new design and 
filled in the space between the old 
and new with rubble. This rubble 
was connected to the Norman pier 
by lead plugs, a somewhat useless 
proceeding, and it is not surprising 
that Priors Goldstone I and II both 
had to take steps to deal with weak- 
nesses developing from this poor 
construction. I consolidated the piers 
by injecting liquid grout under pres- 


sure into the cavity which had 
been set up between the Norman 
pier and its later casing. Each 
pier took a quantity which when 


set hard would have erected a pier 
eighteen inches by twelve inches on 
plan and in height from the base 
to the cap of the present pillars of 
the cross. 

At the end of the fifteenth century 
the nave arches and pillars immediate- 
ly west of the tower piers were 


strengthened, and additional arches 
with reticulated tracery over them 
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thrown across the nave, south transept 
and side aisles, and thus an interesting 
feature grew out of a structural need 
by clever handling. York, Salisbury, 
and Wells have all had to solve the 
same problem, and Canterbury does 
not solve it second best. The 
cross ogee arches of Wells form a 
somewhat ingenious eyesore. The 
central Canterbury — stiffener has 
Prior Goldstone II’s rebus—three 
gold stones, and the legend ‘‘Non 
nobis Domine non nobis sed nomini 
tuo da gloriam.’’ cut in telling dee- 
orative lettering. 

This great work upon the tower is 
meticulously documented in Anglia 
Saera thus- 

‘“Turrim satis excelsam Angyll 
Stepyll vulgariter nuncupatam, tes- 
tudine pulcherrima concameratam ac 
opere decenti artificiose undique 
sculptam et deauratam, cum fenestris 
vitreatis satis amplis et ferramentis, 
ope et auxilio. . Revi. Patris J. 
Morton Cardinalis necnon et Domi. 
W. Sellyng Prioris, in medio Ee- 
clesiae vidt. inter chorum et navem 
Heelesiae, egregie erexit et magnifice 
consummavit. Duos etiam arcus sive 
fornices opere lapideo subtiliter in- 
ciscos cum quatuor aliis minoribus 
ad sustentationem dictae Turris 
columnis eandem Turrim supportan- 
tibus satis industrie et prudenter an- 
nexit.”’ 

But there are yet two more side- 
lights in connection with the Great 
Tower. 

It was erected, as we see above, 
at the cost of the great Cardinal 
Archbishop John Morton, certainly 
the greatest and most influential man 
of his day. He was a noted pluralist, 
having held numerous prebends and 
archdeaconries; was Bishop of Ely, 
Lord High Chaneellor, the confi- 
dential adviser of two Laneastrian 
and one Yorkist King—with the dis- 
tinction of having escaped decapita- 
tion by Richard III by a dexterous 
flight from the Castle of Brecon. 
Morton’s rebus, a mort or moorhen 














upon a tun or barrel, and his coat 
of arms occur many times repeated 
upon the ‘Tower. 

The remodelling of the Norman 
tower was begun by Archbishop 
Chiceley, (1448-1452), and carried 
about as high as the ridge of the then 
new nave roof, At that stage it seems 
to have been stayed until William 
Selling became Prior (1472-1494). His 
suecessor in the priorate, Thomas 
Goldstone I] acted as his adviser, and 
it was under him, in his turn as 
Prior, that the work was finally com- 
pleted. As the Archbishop found the 
funds and was clearly relied upon as 
arbiter of taste, Selling refers to the 
tower as the ‘‘ Archbishop’s Tower.”’ 

Mediaeval methods of architectural 
production have often been dis- 


cussed. Two sidelights upon them 
emerge from the Canterbury rec- 
ords.— 


When the southwestern tower was 
under erection, (1428-1438) an ex- 
pert in the nature of a consulting 
architect was called in from London, 
by name Thomas Mapylton, to ad- 
vise upon the quality of the work- 
manship. He received a fee and his 
travelling expenses for each visit. 
The parapets and pinnacles of the 
tower were not completed until 1459. 

Again when the great tower still 
lacked its pinnacles we find the fol- 
lowing letter written by Prior Sell- 
ing to Archbishop Morton. — 

‘*Most Reverent father in God, 
and my most singler gode Lorde, af- 
ter all due recommendation and 
humble obediens please it the same 
to understande that Master Surveyor 
and I have communed with John 
Wastell your mason, berer hereof to 
perceyve of hym what forme and 
shappe he will kepe in resyng of the 
pynacles of your new towre here: 
He drew unto us ij partons (pat- 
terns) of hem. The one was with 
doble fineall withowte crocketts, and 
the other was with crocketts and 
single fineall. Thys ij patrons please 
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yt your gode Grace to commande 
the seyd Jo Wastell to draw and 
shew hem unto you, and uppon 
the sycht, your good Grace shew 
him your advise and pleasure whyche 
of them ij, or of any other to 
be devised, shall contente your 
gode Lordshyp to be appoynted. And 
furthermore if your gode Grace 
wolde require the seyd Jo Wastell 
so to do, I think that he might pro- 
vide that these pynacles may be fin- 
ished and accomplyshed this next 
somer following, the whiche if it 
mytt be so then your toure outwarde 
shuld appere a werke perfite.’’ 
Master Surveyor is probably the 
priest who succeeded Selling as Gold- 


stone II. Jo Wastell, the master 
mason, subsequently worked upon 
Kings College Chapel, Cambridge. 


Goldstone II spent no less than 
£4,035, equal to nearly £100,000 to- 
day, upon the fabric, but this prob- 
ably comprises the work done by him 
before and after Selling’s death in 
1494, 

Karly in the century I had the 
tower under a vast seaffold for four 
years, when very needful repairs 
were executed upon it. The amount 
of masonry over the apex of each of 
the upper lights is smail, and seri- 
ous cracks occurred in and over each 
window arch. These were several times 
repaired but opened again and again. 
Careful observation proved that they 
opened after a gale. The great size 
of the turrets made them a sufficient 
target for the wind to blow the lee 
turret or turrets away from the rest 
of the tower, and to carry the 
masonry with it or them as far as 
the weakest points, the adjoining 
window heads. Successful steps were 
then taken to render this action im- 
possible in future. The whole mass 
now swings or vibrates as an unit. 

The Norman staircase constructed 
during the Priorate of Wibert (1151- 
67) though unique of its kind is 
perhaps one of the best known of 
mediaeval remains in Britain, and I 


Photo—J. Charlton—Canterbury. 


OF CANTERBURY (PLATE NO. 3) 


Early in the present century, the cathedral architect had this great Tower under scaffold for four 
years to make need!ul repairs. 


only to open again with each gale. 
of the wind on the turrets. 


“BELL HARRY” TOWER FROM THE CLOISTER ROOF 


Serious cracks over the window arches were repaired several times 
Successful steps were finally taken to counteract the action 
The whole mass now swings or vibrates as a unit. 
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THE NATIONAL SERVICE 
leave it to the Guide books. To 
Prior Wibert we owe also the Nor- 
man treasury, the infirmary chapel, 
the cemetery gate still extant but re- 
moved to the old Bowling Green. 
He was responsible for another 
equally interesting construction, the 
Cathedral waterworks, which are still 
in action to-day. The original Nor- 
man plan is preserved for us in the 
Library of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, having been transferred there 
when Dean Neville became master of 
that great foundation. 

The water was conveyed by lead 
pipes from a source, where was a 
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conduit house, at a sufficiently high 
level northwards of the Cathedral, to 
various points, the first and most im- 
portant of which is the picturesque 
little building (falsely called the 
baptistery) shown in the centre of 
Plate 4. This was a water tower 
known oddly enough as Bell-Jesus. 
The lower part only is original late 
Norman work, and consists of a cen- 
tral core surrounded by Norman pil- 
lars and arches. The buttresses were 
added and the present upper storey 
remodelled about 1400. 
(To be continued in the next 
of THe CATHEDRAL AGE), 


issue 


THE NATIONAL SERVICE OF WASHINGTON 
CATHEDRAL* 


A Logical Enterprise for the Church to Carry to Speedy 
Completion 


By the HoNoRABLE GEORGE WHARTON PeppER, LL.D. 


T is proved that you can give 
more of yourself in time and ef- 
fort to an enterprise with head- 

quarters at a little distance from your 
own home than is possible when at- 
tention to the work involves a daily 
competition with interests. It is really 
true that when one comes from Phila- 
delphia or elsewhere to Washington 
to give the day or whatever time is 
set apart for the work of the Cathe- 
dral, he ean give more of himself and 
more of his time and more of his un- 
interrupted thought and effort than 
is possible when he is quite close at 
hand, where thousands of competing 
calls are made on his attention. And 
therefore I look forward with the 
greatest satisfaction to whatever part 
is allotted to me under Bishop Free- 
man’s leadership in carrying for- 


*(Address delivered by former Senator Pep- 
per, trustee of Washington Cathedral, at annual 
meeting of National Cathedral Association which 
he helped the Bish p of Washington organize 
in 1898. The meeting was held at Mount Saint 
Alban on April 29, 1927.) 


( 





ward the great enterprise in which 
we here assembled are all concerned. 

Of course, the Cathedral will be 
completed. The only question is 
whether is shall be completed soon. 
It will be completed soon if we can 
satisfy enough people that its com- 
pletion ranks in importance with the 
most important enterprises to which 
time and money can be consecrated. 
My own deliberate judgment is that 
no enterprise undertaken in the 
name of our common Christianity 
outranks in importance this enter- 
prise to which we are self-dedicated. 


| believe (and this is the phase 
of the matter upon which I have 
been requested to touch) that 


from the point of view of the Re- 
public, from the point of view of the 
Nation, this enterprise has an im- 
portance which cannot be over- 
stated. I personally desire to do 
what little I can towards furthering 
this cause—the building of the Cathe- 
dral—beeause I have the normal 


) 
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desire of every American to serve 
my country. I believe that when | 
am doing one I am doing the other. 

When I that, I make two 
fundamental assumptions: First, 
that the Christian message has not 
lost its power and that the world 
needs it; and, in the second place, 
that the Chureh (using the word in 
its broadest sense) is the only effee- 
tive ageney for carrying the message 
to the world. If I am wrong in these 
assumptions, we labor in vain. If 
the gospel has lost its power or is 
not needed by the world or if we 
may safely leave it to scek its own 
way and let preaching be done 
spasmodically by individuals here 
and there, then we might just as 
well serap all the Cathedrals and 
Churches, allow the gospel to take 
care of itself and satisfy ourselves 
by listening in upon the radio for 
the sound of a voice that is still. 

But if the assumptions are sound 
and if, as I am convineed and as 
you are convinced, that the world 
needs the gospel as it has never 
needed it before and if the Church 
is the only ageney which will perma- 
nently propagate the gospel, then 
I can prove to any reasonable man 
that this Cathedral enterprise of 
ours is a logical enterprise for the 
Chureh to carry to a speedy comple- 
tion. 

This Cathedral of ours is the self- 
expression of the Chureh. I wonder 
if any of you know of a great in- 
surance company that doesn’t ex- 
press itself through some triumph of 
architecture for its home office, to 
the end that its policy holders may 
have a permanent protec- 
tion and that more people may be 
led to become policy holders when 
they view this symbol of the protec- 
tion that the insurance company of- 
fers. I wonder if any of you know 
of a bank or trust company that 


say 


sense of 


does not spend treasure untold upon 
its great building, not for the mere 
pride of 


gratification of the the 
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directors and officers, but to the end 
that they may put forth to the stock- 


holders and depositors a symbol 
of that seeurity of which they are 


all in search. Do you know any 
great railroad corporation _ that 


doesn’t express itself and its ideals 
of service through a great terminal 
structure, Cathedral-like in propor- 
tion and design? Do you know any 
college or university that is not seek- 
ing to spread the gladsome light of 
culture through the instrumentality 
of great and beautiful structures? 
Ail these are sermons in stones which 
spread the message far and wide. 
But my friends, if this be so in 
the case of these great secular in- 
stitutions, whose policy is guided by 
wise men, why should the Chureh 
be the only great institution which 
denies itself this kind of self-expres- 
sion? We have greater things to 
express than they. Our policy of 
insurance has to do not with time 
but with eternity. It is truly per- 
petual. The security which the 
Chureh offers for your treasure and 
for your heart is a security of far 
higher sort than anything which is 
to be found in the vaults of the 
trust company. The service to which 
we are consecrated is a finer thing 
than the service of transport by 
train. Nobody here would for a 
moment deny the value of the cul- 
ture for which the colleges and uni- 
versities stand. Culture is the joy 
of the journey of life. But religion 
is greater than cuiture; because it 
has to do with life beyond the limit 
of our little span. So, if it be 
sound and if it be in accordance with 
common sense that these great secu- 
lar institutions should express 
themselves in the way they do, | 
believe that it can be made plain 
to men of affairs as well as to the 
most humble and to the farthest, 
that the Chureh is falling short of 
her opportunity, failing to realize 
the opportunities that lie before her, 
if she fails to express herself in 











terms of this great Cathedral enter- 
prise. 

‘*Buildings can’t preach the gospel. 
The Cathedral cannot proclaim 
Christianity. Therefore, why build 
it??? True enough. But in the case 
I have been referring to, the busi- 
ness of the concern is not neglected 
merely because it is adequately 
housed. Nobody expects that the 
banking business is neglected because 
that business is enshrined in a 
worthy temple. This Cathedral of 
ours is not to be a substitute for 
service. This Cathedral of ours is 
to be at once the inspiration to 
service and the radiating center from 
which it is to exert its beneficent 
influence in very direction. It is 
not that we propose to give our 
lives and our effort, our time and 
our money, to the building of a 
structure which is then to be left to 
speak for itself. We, as a part of 
our plan, are insisting that every- 
thing shall be done with a view to 
the higher utility of the structure 
now in process of completion. 

What a great place we have chosen 
for the Cathedral! It is in the right 
place. Washington is the focal point 
of the Republic and Mount Saint 
Alban is the highest point in Wash- 
ington. There is a sense in which 
this Cathedral is on top of the 
world. It is in this sense in which 
[ like to think of it as a National 
Cathedral. I know we are criticised 
for using that term in connection 
with the Cathedral. Many say that 
we are arrogating to ourselves a term 
to which we have no right. I am one 
of those who believe that our Cathe- 
dral to be useful must take account 
of two factors. It must be con- 
trolled by people who have definite 
convictions but those people must 
hold those convictions in a spirit of 
trusteeship to the whole nation. 
Bearing these factors in mind, we 


are abundantly justified in using the 
term ‘‘national,’’ as we like to 
it. President Coolidge no doubt 


use 
has 


THE NATIONAL SERVICE 
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OF WASHINGTON CATHEDRAL 





definite religious convictions of his 
own; but somehow or other he is 
able to proclaim his convictions in 
such fashion as to be not an asset to 
the denomination to which he be- 
longs but an asset to common Chris- 
tianity. It all depends upon the 
use you make of your convictions 
and the spirit in which you proclaim 
them. It is not for us to engage 
in controversy, however, about a 
name, because what we are concerned 
with is not a matter of names but a 
matter of substance. It is the thing 
which is our concern. 

I say it is our ‘‘econcern.’’ Is it 
really? Is it really our concern in the 
sense in which my people at home in 
Philadelphia, the Quakers, use that 
term? Have we a concern for the 
completion of the Cathedral, or is it 
simply one interest among many that 
sits lightly upon our imaginations 
and claims a little of our time? 
Does it suffice with satisfaction at the 
beauty of the design and the archi- 
tects’ plans for completion, that we 
should register our approval at the 
generosity of others and give some- 
thing that doesn’t cost us much, 
speak a word of encouragement to 
Bishop Freeman and the Dean and 
then go home to forgetfulness? 

Whatever it may be _ elsewhere, 
here the spirit is the spirit of those 
who have enlisted in a great cause 


for a great service. We have en- 
listed and there is not a _ slacker 


within the sound of my voice. Each 
of us, after today, will give a larger 
measure of income or principal or 
earning power than has been the 
case before. With this meeting as 
our starting point we are going to 
re-baptize ourselves in this great en- 
terprise. We are each one of us 
going to have from this time on a 
major purpose in national service 
and we are going to express our pur- 
pose in terms of a slogan. For each 
one of us I suggest that the slogan 
be: ‘‘Before I die Washington 
Cathedral must live.”’ 
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FIRST SERVICE HELD ON PHILADELPHIA CATHEDRAL SITE 


FIRST SERVICE HELD ON PHILADELPHIA 
CATHEDRAL SITE 


(Written for THe CaruepRAL AGE) 


N connection with a ‘‘ Diocesan 

Day’’ celebration held here on 

Saturday, May 21, Bishop Gar- 
land officiated at the first religious 
service on the Cathedral grounds 
recently acquired by the Diocese of 
Pennsylvania to be a site for the 
Philadelphia Cathedral, and where it 
is the intention to provide a group- 
ing of other Diocesan buildings. 

The program for the celebration 
and the service was arranged under 
the auspices of the Chureh Club, an 
organization of laymen of _ the 
Diocese, and the Cathedral League, 
an organization of laywomen who 
are leaders in the Cathedral move- 
ment in Philadelphia. Upwards of 
3600 clergy and people from the 
various parishes of the Diocese were 
present at the service, which was 
held in the open air, Bishop Garland 
speaking from the summit of one of 
the large hills which dominate the 
property acquired by the Diocese. 

The Cathedral grounds comprise 
about one hundred acres of beautiful 
rolling country in the Upper Rox- 
borough section of Philadelphia. It 
is the highest point between Phila- 
delphia and the city of Reading, and 
commands a fine view for many miles 
in all directions. In his address the 
Bishop told of the reasons which 
prompted the selection of the Upper 
Roxborough site. Within fifteen 
years at the rate the suburban sece- 
tions of Philadelphia are developing 
and being more and more used as 
home sites, the Bishop predicted the 
Upper Roxborough site will be the 
center of population of the Diocese. 

In addition to providing a site for 
a Cathedral and other Cathedral 


buildings the 100 acres will also pro- 
many of 


vide accommodations for 
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the Diocesan Institutions which may 
he forced to find new locations. The 
Bishop intimated that within a short 
time the Bishop’s House will be 
located on the new grounds. 


S. H. Warnock. 


The following paragraph under 
the heading ‘‘The Cathedral Site’’ 
appeared in the annual Convention 
Address of Bishop Garland: ‘‘I have 
spoken so frequently during the past 
six months on the subject of the 
Cathedral site, that it is not neces- 
sary at the present time to do more 
than officially report to the Conven- 
tion the purchase of a site of one 
hundred acres in the Upper Rox- 
borough section, with a frontage on 
Ridge Avenue, and also on the new 
boulevard, which will at some time 
in the near future be built from 
Bryn Mawr to Chestnut Hill. With 
the unanimous approval of the 
Cathedral Chapter, the general char- 
acter of the project has been changed 
and our conception enlarged, so that 
we have provided not merely a site 
on which a Cathedral Church may 
be erected in the future, but also 
having sufficient acreage to accom- 
modate many Diocesan Institutions 
which eventually will be compelled 
to move from their present locations. 
The site is a superb one for such a 
purpose, being on the highest ground 
between Philadelphia and Reading 
and in a neighborhood which within 
the next fifteen years will be a cen- 
ter of the population of the city and 
surrounding neighborhood, within 
a radius of fifteen miles. I will not 
attempt to further describe the site 
at the present time, as it must be 
seen to be fully appreciated.’’ 
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{IN THE BISHOP’S GARDEN* 


AST year we_ gathered to- 
gether for our annual meeting 
within a pleasant nearness to 

the Boxwood Garden. That great 

undertaking of moving an entire gar- 
den seventy-five miles from the Shen- 
andoah Valley had just been com- 
pleted and we felt we wished to 
share in the quiet beauty of its lights 
and shadows while we talked over 
the year’s work and what still lay 
before us. But today, even though 
we are more fully aware, more deeply 
conscious of the quality and unusual 
charm of our beloved ‘*‘ Ellerslie Box- 
wood,’’ we have asked you to an- 
other location in the Bishop’s Gar- 
den, so that you might see it all 
from a different angle, with a land- 
scape picture painted on an even 
broader scale. We feel sure that 
something within you will be deeply 
stirred; the Great Pine and its dark, 
far-flung branches and those shelter- 
ing, sweeping curves of Holly, Yew 
and Box, in their rich tones of green 


as well as the more tender shades 
that spring fashions; everything 


leading down, as it does, to the Box- 
wood Garden not too far away. Here 
then, before you, is one portion of 
the creative work in which you are 
sharing; for it is creative work to 
develop a garden picture that will 
carry down through the ages: one 
that will take unto itself, from year 
to year, as is the wont of ancient 
gardens, an atmosphere of fadeless 
beauty, endeared, enriched by genera- 
tions of human devotion. And as the 
result of your gifts, your loyal in- 
terest and prayers, you have brought 
within the confines of a new Cathe- 
dral a Garden of Yesterday that 
will refresh us Today and Tomor- 
row. Yes—and as by magic—over 
night! 





*Extracts from the report of the Garden Com- 
mittee at the 
May 


annual meeting of All Hallows 


27, 1927, 


Guild, 
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Look about you at the material 
that has been chosen, that has been 
discovered, rescued and brought here 
as treasured offerings. Some are so 
rare that they are truly offerings: 
the offerings of a nation; its best 
for a hillside with a Cathedral on 
its height. At times it means seek- 
ing afar, and often it means at 
some cost, with perhaps a sacrifice. 
But the consecration of the work in 
which we are engaged, as well as 
the consecration of the soil in which 
we plant must never be lost sight of. 

es * * 

When the need was felt this Spring 
for some great shaft of evergreen, 
with a certain picturesque lean to 
it, if it were possible to find, to fit 
into this particular part of a newly 
developing landscape, Mr. Olmsted 
and the Garden Committee chose this 
ancient Pine. It seemed an espe- 
cially fortunate ‘‘find,’’ as its char- 
acteristic, wind-swept slant, if placed 
just at this spot on the lawn, would 
help frame the distant vista of the 
Washington Monument as well as 
lessen the somewhat too perpendicu- 
lar aspect of the Bishop’s House. 
Above all and best of all it would 
at once become a dominant note of 
matchless beauty and in its utter 
freedom of growth would breathe 
forth its spirit not only throughout 
the length and breadth of the gar- 
den but far beyond these enclosing 
walls. That it really does seem to 
fulfill this mission cannot be doubted 
and our joy in the successful acecom- 
plishment of this adventure, perhaps 
the most difficult transplanting ever 
attempted in America, is all the 
greater by reason of the Pine’s im- 
mediate response to new conditions 
with an abundance of new life. You 
can now see it all for yourself; feel 
the thrill of it, as the sun catches 
the golden light of its young needle 
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clusters—a light that has lightened 
our hearts these days in the respon- 
sibility and toil of so much work. 
For much, indeed, has had to be ac- 
complished; literally three years’ 
work crowded hard into one brief 
Spring in order to keep a promise: 
our promise to have the entire gar- 
den ready by that date, which none 
of us here in Washington ean for- 
get: the General Convention of Oc- 
tober, 1928! 

Well, if it has meant the strain of 
five months of intensive planting, 
ever since early in January, we have 
all the more reason to rejoice in the 
help of those who have earried it 
through. And with such work as 
our major transplantings: Pine, Box, 
Yew and Holly, too much credit can 
hardly be given to Mr. Merryman, 
the Landscape Contractor, Mr. 
Thatcher, our Superintendent, and 
their men who do everything in their 
power to help maintain our record, 
namely, we have had no major loss 
whatsoever of tree or shrub in the 
eleven years of this Garden Guild’s 
existence. 

Perhaps you would regard this 
happy record as a chance piece of 
luek that had just come our way, 
but we feel it is chiefly due to an 
old-fashioned virtue: a constant and 
loving care. 

Then there’s something—how can 
it be deseribed?’—that slips into 
the day’s work just because the hill- 
side is what it is. How otherwise 
can such things be explained as men 
risking their lives daily for the sake 
of the life of an ancient Pine. Down 
below us, in our city streets, some 
wonderful trees are being ruthlessly 
cut down and we pay taxes, willingly 
or not, to help cut them down. But 
here; well, at least when we heard 
that this Pine was to be destroyed- 
not by the city but, regretfully, be- 
cause of a necessary building con- 
struction of St. Alban’s Parish—we 
felt every would be worth 
while to And our men 


effort 
save it. 
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seemed 


to catch the spirit of this 
hillside, for whether it was burrow- 
ing a twenty-foot tunnel beneath the 
seventy-ton weight of this giant tree, 
or turning a dozen screw-jacks while 
miraculously the tree rose ten feet 
in air, swaying slightly in an alarm- 
ing April gust of wind, or whether 
it meant climbing aloft eighty feet 
and more to help disentangle inter- 
locking branches of sturdy Oak and 
brittle Pine as it slowly worked a 
passage toward its final home—there 
seemed to be no hesitancy, no lack 
of a whole-hearted service to do the 
work and do it right, so that the 
tree might come through unseathed. 

And how often it meant long 
hours! One morning the day’s work 
started at four o’clock, so that our 
last Holly—that marvelous one just 
before you—might be here by 7.30 


A. M.; and the difficulties of its 
slow handling and planting con- 
tinued until a late hour that same 


night. It’s something to watch such 
workers, to have the privilege of 
sharing in it all from day to day 
in an age when certain vast concerns 
would standardize all work and de- 
prive an individual laborer the right 
to express himself in terms of an 
unstinted service. Why, when these 
men heard of our meeting today and 
realized there was yet some unfin- 
ished work to do: an odd bit of box- 
wood hedge up in the country needed 
to complete a new entrance walk, the 
digging went forward all the faster. 
And a truck with a precious burden 
thundered through the night for 
ninety miles so that it might reach 
this hill by dawn. 
* a ~ 

Here is another thing: just a tiny 
thing, that seems a happy omen! A 
pair of eatbirds, who had just built 
a nest in one of the tall Hollies be- 
fore it was moved, followed the tree 
all the way to Mt. St. Alban. Even 
though their home was in econsider- 
able danger with the tree on its 
trailer in a reclining position, still 


———_——$—__________@» 


the gnarled branches held it safely. 
The two birds never lost sight of 
what they loved, flying, following, 
clinging to moving branches through 
city streets, then darting away, only 
to return. And their quiet domestic 
peace has had no other interruption ; 
while nearby in another Holly a 
pair of mockingbirds built their nest 
as soon as that ancient tree took the 
turn into the Cathedral Close. 

It is surely a hillside of builders 
of more than one kind, whether of 
stone upon stone until a great pier 
of the Central Tower reaches its 
full height or whether the tiniest 
songster choses the shelter of this 
out-of-door sanctuary. 

* * x 

Will it surprise you when you 
find that new entrance to the Gar- 
den, one with an Old World atmos- 
phere: winding path leading from 
the roadway through a mass of 
seraggly lilaes, flickering lights and 
shadows, with an intermingling of 
ancient Holly and Dogwood. Garden 
glimpses lost as you follow where it 
leads you, mystery and the pungent 
seent of Box. Then a vista: distant 





by means of which the inhabitants 
Christian faith. 


Bishop’s Cathedra or Chair). 


surroundings. 
THIRD, Christian Education 


of man. 
(From Washington 


THE PURPOSE OF A CATHEDRAL 


Cathedral Churches, especially in England, had their origin in the early 
Missionary Colleges, each consisting of a Bishop with his associated Clergy, 


There were then no Clergy settled in distant Parishes. The 
Cathedral Chureh (so called from the 
The name 
but the Bishop’s Church was called the “Mother Chureh.” 
then, and are now in Washington Cathedral, fourfold: 


Bishop and his clergy resided at the 


First, Evangelization, to preach the gospel and to promote missions, to 
the advancement of Christ’s Kingdom at home and abroad. 


Seconp, Public Worship, for all people, under dignified and inspiring 


schools for boys and girls, and the instrue- 
tion of all who eare to listen in the fundamentals of the Christian faith. 
FourtH, Social Service, to further 
and to proclaim those principles of social justice the acceptance of which will 
hasten the realization of the ideal of united fellowship and the brotherhood 


Cathedral Guide Book) 
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river, valleys, hillsides: Virginia in 
a dream there. Then a few steps 
more brings the Boxwood Garden 
and the Font of Charlemagne’s time. 
But should you wish to rest and 
slip away still farther for a quiet 
that the outer world cannot give, 
find and follow another path, to the 
left there: shadowed seat beneath 
Oak, Dogwood, Holly, Hawthorn, 
within the shelter of an understand- 
ing world of growing things: leafage, 
flower forms, birdsong and quiet, 
broken only by the chimes from the 
Little Sanctuary. And from this gen- 
tle height a garden’s fragrance and 
beauty is spread out before you and 
something is gained, something is 
revealed in a few moments of peace 
unlike the offerings of the noisy 
outer world. We may bring our own 
offerings to the garden—great arm- 
fuls of utterly beautiful things— 
great truckloads of Pine, Yew, Box 
and Holly; but, in its turn, the gar- 
den has far more to give us, and in 
our hearts we earry it all away. 
FLORENCE BRATENAHL, 
Chairman of Garden Committee, 
All Hallows Guild. 


the eountry were converted to the 


“Cathedral” was not at first adopted 
Its objects were 


the cause of the sick and the poor, 
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THE CATHEDRALS COMMISSION OF THE 
CHURCH OF ENGLAND 


By Arruur Sueprarp, M. V. 


MERICAN Church _ people 
follow so closely the doings 
of the Chureh of England 

that it seems hardly necessary to re- 
mind the readers of Tre CaTruEpRAL 


AGE that a few months after the 
Chureh Assembly came into being 
(its first session was held in 
the summer of 1920) it appointed 
a Committee—afterwards called a 
Commission—of Enquiry into the 
Property and Revenues of the 
Church. It may be well, however, 


to reeall the fact because the Cathe- 
drals Commission owes its existence 
to the Report presented in July, 
1924, to the Assembly by the Prop- 
erty and Revenues Commission. The 
parent Commission had been chiefly 
concerned with the financial aspect 
of affairs, but in the course of its 
enquiry it became evident that with 
regard to the Cathedrals and Col- 
legiate Churches other points of view 
should be taken, and that a compre- 
hensive survey of facts past and 
present was desirable. The question 
then arose whether the Property and 
Revenues Commission was the right 
body to undertake this wider sur- 


vey. It came to the conclusion that 
it was not, and it accordingly ad- 
vised : 


‘That a Commission should be 
appointed by the Assembly to en- 
quire into the constitution and 
requirements (including the num- 
ber of Canons and Minor Canons) 
of 


each Cathedral, with the ex- 
ception of Christ Chureh, Ox- 
ford;* and to advise as to the 


provision to be made for (a) the 
Dean and Canons; (b) Minor 


‘Christ Church Cathedral, Oxford, is primarily 
a Oollege Chapel, and the Chapter is chiefly a 
and extra-Diocesan, 


University body 


Q. 
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Secretary of the Commission 


Canons, or other equivalent fune- 


tionaries; (¢c) other officers and 
servants; (d) the maintenance of 
the fabric: (e) residences for the 


Dean, Canons, and other officers; 
(f) the maintenance of the serv- 
ices; and (g) Choir or other 
Schools attached to the Cathedral. 

‘*The Commission should be em- 
powered to examine the Statutes 
of each Cathedral and to recom- 
mend any alterations which might 
seem advisable. The enquiry should 
also extend to the position of the 
Archdeacons and the possibility of 
bringing them into closer relation 
with the Chapters; and the de- 
sirability of dissolving the sep- 
arate corporations of Vicars 
Choral, ete. 

‘*The Commission should have 
power to propose such legislation 
as may be required for the pur- 
pose of carrying out their recom- 
mendations. ”’ 


Acting upon these suggestions the 
Chureh Assembly, at its session in 
November, 1924, appointed a Com- 
mission with the following terms of 
reference : 

““To enquire and report upon the 

questions raised in Sections 101 

to 111 of the Report of the Com- 

mission of Enquiry into the Prop- 
erty and Revenues of the Church 
to Cathedral and Collegiate 
Churehes and Capitular Bodies.’’ 


The Cathedrals Commission thus 
appointed consists of the following 
members : 

The Archbishop of York, Chair- 
man; the Bishops of Oxford, St. 
Edmundsbury and Ipswich, Truro, 
and Worcester; the Deans of Ches- 
ter, Gloucester, Lichfield, and 


as 
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Photograph by courtesy of Russell, London. 
THE ARCHBISHOP OF YORK 


Most Reverend and Right Honorable Cosmo Gordon Lang, D. D., Chairman of the 
Cathedrals Commission of the Church of England which is inquiring into the 
constitutions and requirements of 39 Cathedrals and collegiate churches. In the 
words of the Chairman, the Commission is “endeavoring to discover what really 
ought to be, in these days, the main objective of our Cathedrals, how they can 
best be helped to put themselves at the head of the worship and life of their 
Dioceses****”” He confesses that the quest is a most difficult matter. 


Windsor; Canon J. Allen Bell, chester Cathedral and Prolocutor 
Treasurer of Norwich Cathedral; of the Lower House of York Con- 
Canon A. G. Robinson, Treasurer vocation; the Right Hon. 

of Winchester Cathedral; Canon Hugh Cecil, M. P.; Sir Stanford 


J. Seott, Sub-Dean of Man- Downing, B.A., LL.B., Secretary 
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of the Eeclesiastical Commission ; 
Dr. Montague James, D.Litt., F. 
B.A., Provost of Eton; Sir Henry 
Newbolt, LL.D., D.Litt.; Mr. Syd- 
ney H. Nicholson, Mus. Bae., M. 
V.O., Organist of Westminster Ab- 
bey; Sir Frederick Radcliffe, K.C. 
V.O., Chairman of the Liverpool 
Cathedral Committee; Mr. Walter 
Tapper, A.R.A., F.RI.B.A.; and 
Professor Hamilton Thompson, D. 
Litt., Professor of Medieval His- 
tory in Leeds University. 


[ have set forth the foregoing 
facts as showing (1) the origin of 
the Cathedrals Commission, (2) the 
comprehensive character of the sur- 
vey on which it has been engaged, 
and (3) the very able group of men 
to whom the task was committed. I 
should also mention that one im- 
portant addition was subsequently 
made by the Church Assembly to the 
original terms of reference, in the 
shape of an instruction ‘‘to con- 
sider the best means of promoting 
the greater efficiency of the Cathe- 
dral Chapters regarded as centres 
of learning.’’ 

A few words as to the modus 
operandi, At the outset the Com- 
mission resolved to appoint Sub- 
Commissions to pay personal visits 
to all the Cathedrals and to conduct 
a local enquiry in each case. For 
this purpose seven Sub-Commissions 
were appointed, each consisting of 
five members of the principal Com- 
mission, one nominee of the Eecle- 
siastical Commission, and one nom- 
inee ad hoc of the Dean and Chapter 
of the particular Cathedral which 
was the subject of enquiry. By the 
end of the year 1926 all of the 39 
Cathedrals and Collegiate Churches 
in England had been visited by the 
Sub-Commissions and separate re- 
ports made upon them to the full 
Commission—no mean achievement 
when one takes into account that 
all the members of the Commission 
are public men with an infinite num- 
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ber of conflicting engagements, and 
that an immense amount of detailed 
arrangement as regards dates, hos- 
pitality, witnesses, preliminary doe- 
mentary information (answers to a 


comprehensive questionnaire, mem- 
oranda on specific points of enquiry, 
accounts, ete.) was necessary before- 
hand in each ease. 

When most of the reports of the 
Sub-Commissions had come to hand 
the Commission appointed a small 
Committee of its members to analyze 
them and to extract from them such 
recommendations as might seem to 
be applicable in a general. way to 
all the Cathedrals. This Committee 
having reported, the full Commis- 
sion met last December, and again 
in January and February, to diseuss 
the recommendations before it. The 
Commission had had some hope of 
being able to present an Interim Re- 
port to the Chureh Assembly in 
February, but it found the problems 
to be solved so numerous and so 
complex that much fuller considera- 
tion would be necessary if sound 
plans for Cathedral administration 
in the future were to be evolved. 

The need for exercising the utmost 
caution in dealing with these great 
foundations, both ancient and mod- 
ern, will be apparent if I explain 
that the Cathedrals in England are 
of varying types, in regard both to 
their history and to their constitu- 
tion. We have: 


I. The Ancient Cathedrals, ‘‘each of 
which’’ (to quote a memorandum 
submitted to the Property and 
Revenues Commission by the pres- 
ent Deans of Wells, Lichfield, and 
Salisbury) ‘‘has a_ distinctive 
character of its own which has 
gradually been formed during the 
long centuries of its history. It 
cherishes its peculiar traditions; 
it follows a special line in the de- 
tails of its organization; it bears 
unmistakable marks of an inde- 
pendent development. No two of 
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alike 


the Cathedrals are exactly 
in their actual administration. And 
yet, on broad lines they fall into 
two clearly defined groups which 
are commonly known as the Cathe- 
drals of the Old Foundation and 
those of the New Foundation. 

‘“‘This feature of two different 
types of Cathedral Churches ex- 
isting side by side is an exclusively 
English institution. And it has its 
origin far back in the past; for it 
is an inheritance from Anglo-Saxon 
times. Elsewhere throughout West- 
ern Europe only one type pre- 
vailed. (The Cathedral Churches 
were served by communities of 
secular clergy: that is, clergy who 
were not attached to any of the 
great monastic within the 
Chureh. Cathedrals under the 
charge of monks, or regulars, were 
practically unknown.) When the 
Normans settled in England in the 
eleventh century they found the 
dual system of Cathedrals firmly 
established here. Some were of 
the normal type to which they 
were accustomed; but others were 
under the control of monks; the 
larger monastie churches were util- 
ized as Diocesan Cathedrals.’ 

This dual system was not inter- 
fered with by the Normans; in- 
deed, they extended it. But diffi- 
culties arose, and bitter struggles 
between monks and secular clergy 
ensued. Into these controversies | 
need not go. Suffice it to say that 
in the end ‘‘the status of the mon- 
astie Cathedrals was confirmed 
more securely than ever.’’ Thus it 
came to pass that both types of 
Cathedral Churches continued for 
several centuries to exist side by 
side; and today we have — 


(a) Nine Cathedrals of the Old 
Foundation—i. e., those which 


orders 


from the time of their founda- 
tion in pre-Norman days to the 
present time have been served 
by secular clergy, 


and which, 
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with their prebendal system, 
have always formed in each case 
the central church of the Dio- 
cese, closely associated with the 
Bishop, although not under his 
direct administration. 

(b) Thirteen Cathedrals of the 
New Foundation, eight of whieh 
were originally under the charge 
ot monks, or regulars, and were 
subsequently (at the dissolution 
of the monasteries in the middle 
of the sixteenth century) re-con- 
stituted by Henry VIII. with a 
Dean and a small number of 
prebendaries ;* the remaining five 
being formed out of other sup- 
pressed monasteries, and receiy- 
ing a constitution of the same 
pattern. 

(ec) Two ancient Collegiate 
Churches adopted as Cathedrals 
of modern Bishopries—Manches- 
ter and Ripon. 


Il. The Modern Cathedrals. 


(d) Twelve of these are old Parish 
Churehes adopted as Cathedrals 
of Bishopries formed since 1875. 
They include St. Martin’s, Lei- 
cester (the Cathedral of the re- 
cently-formed Diocese of Leices- 
ter) and the Parish Church of 
Blackburn (the Cathedral of the 
newly - constituted Diocese of 
Blackburn). There will shortly 
be two others—Holy Trinity, 
Guilford, and St. Thomas, Ports- 
mouth—which are to be the 
Cathedral Churches, respective- 
ly, of the new Guilford and 
Portsmouth Dioceses (about to 
be formed by the division of the 
great Diocese of Winchester into 
three separate Dioceses). 

(e) One (Liverpool) is the great 
new Cathedral now in_ process 
of building. 





*The Cathedrals Act of 1840 provided ‘‘that 
from henceforth all the members of Chapter, 
except the dean, in every Cathedral and Col- 
legiate Church in England . . .. shall be 
styled Canons,” 
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(f) One (Truro) is the Cathedral 
built by Bishop (afterwards 
Archbishop) Benson between 40 
and 50 years ago, in which is 
incorporated part of the old 
arish Church of St. Mary’s, 
Truro. 

(¢) One (St. Albans) is an ancient 
Abbey Church, and is also a 
Parish Church. 


Ill. Two Ancient Collegiate Churches 
(not being Cathedrals )—West- 
minster Abbey and St. George’s 
Chapel, Windsor Castle—which, 
while coming within the purview 
of the Cathedrals’ Commission, 


are extra-diocesan and are en- 
tirely exceptional as regards 
their foundation and constitu- 


tion. Each of these has a Dean 
and a small Residentiary Chap- 
ter. 

Here, then, are some forty Cathe- 
drals. The majority of them have 
many centuries of history behind 
them. They are not only noble build- 
ings witnessing to the faith and de- 
votion of our forefathers, but they 
are great institutions of organized 
Christian worship and of national 
service. And, like all ancient insti- 
tutions, they come sooner or later to 
a time when, if they are to continue 
in full vigor, they must adapt them- 
selves to new conditions and new 
ideals. Such a time was, in the opin- 
ion of many people, reached long 
ago. 

It is noteworthy that within the 
last century there have been no less 
than four parliamentary Commis- 
sions of Enquiry into the revenues 
and cireumstanees of Cathedral 
Churches and Capitular Bodies. The 
reports of two of these Commissions 
(those set up in 1832 and 1835) led 
to legislation which brought about 
great changes and improvements; 
but further reforms were called for, 
and two Royal Commissions sat in 
1852-55 and 1879-85 to consider how 
the greater efficiency of these vener- 
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able institutions could be best pro- 
moted. Both those Commissions pro- 
duced most valuable reports; but op- 
portunities for giving effect to their 
recommendations were not found, 
and much of their work has _ re- 
mained a dead letter. The 1879-85 
Commission actually produced for 


each Cathedral a new set of Stat- 
utes—a monumental bit of work 
which deserved a better fate than 


mere enshrinement in official papers. 

It may be, however, that the work 
of 40 years ago will now at last be 
productive; for if, as a result of the 
present Cathedrals’ Commission, some 
permanent body is set up charged 
inter alia with the revision of the 
Statutes of all the ancient Cathe- 
drals, such a body would find in the 
Draft Statutes prepared by the 1879- 
85 Commission a framework not 
lightly to be disregarded. But _ be- 
fore the task of overhauling Statutes 
is attempted the present Commission 
will be expected to come to conelu- 
sions upon many points which should 
be embodied in the revised Statutes. 

[t will be expected to say what in 
its opinion ought to be the future 
constitution of the Ancient Cathe- 
drals. There is a very general feel- 
ing among Church people that the 
constitution, whatever its form, 
ought to be such as to bring the life 
of the Diocese into closer touch with 
the life of the Cathedral. 

And then arise many incidental 
questions, on which hinge the effect- 
ive and smooth working of our an- 
cient Cathedral system. Some of 
them involve financial considerations. 
It would be wearisome to my readers 
if these were indicated even in barest 
outline. It is sufficient to say that 
in carrying out the task allotted to 
them the Commission is fully alive 
to the need for the most patient and 
painstaking enquiry into, and consid- 
eration of, all such questions if its 
ultimate recommendations are to lead 
to the best possible use being made 
of existing resources and to a fuller 
























Photograph by courtesy of the Great Western Railway. 


ST. PAUL’S CATHEDRAL—“THE PARISH CHURCH OF THE BRITISH EMPIRE” 
A prominent church dignitary once said of this masterpiece by Sir Christopher Wren: “It has 
come to be considered the most fitting place for the expression of the religious emotions of 
the Nation.” .The architect laid the first stone of the present St. Paul’s on June 21, 1675 
(by a strange coincidence 252 years before the day on which this caption is being written), 
his ambition being to erect a church “which should last, not for a time but for ever.” 
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Vhotograph by courtesy of the Great Western Railway 


VIEW OF THE CHOIR OF ST. PAUL’S, LOOKING TOWARD THE SANCTUARY 


This porticn of the Cathedral was first opened for services in 1697 in thanksgiving for the Peace 
The Altar and Reredos in white Parian marble is reverently crowned by .a figure of 
The prevailing idea of the sculptured subjects is the Incarnation and Life of 


The exquisitely carved choir stalls are the work of Grinling Gibbons. The iron grilles 
a French artist in metal work 


of Ryswick. 
the Risen Christ. 


Our Lord. 
and low railing in front of the choir were made by Tijou, 
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life of service on the part of the 
Cathedrals to their respective Dio- 
ceses and to the nation. 

There is, however, one important 
part of the enquiry which deserves 
particular mention. A whole set of 
separate problems is connected with 
what are called ‘‘Parochial Cathe- 
drals.’’ These are the ancient Parish 
Churehes which, on the foundation 
of more than a dozen modern Bish- 
opries, have become Cathedral 
Churches but still remain Parish 
Churehes. What is the best consti- 
tution for such Cathedrals? Ought 
it to be of an entirely new charac- 
ter? Or ought it to approximate to 
the older foundations as_ cireum- 
stances and means permit? How ean 
the sometimes-conflicting claims of 
the Cathedral and the Parish Church 
be made to harmonize in the same 
building? And, if difficulties arise, 
is the Bishop or the incumbent to be 
the ultimate authority to decide what 


ought or ought not to be done? 
These are matters upon which the 
Cathedrals Commission will be ex- 


pected to give guidance. 

At the session of the Church As- 
sembly held a few months ago the 
Archbishop of York (as Chairman 
of the Cathedrals Commission) was 
asked whether he had any informa- 
tion to give to the Assembly about 
the work of the Commission. In his 
reply, the Archbishop stated what 
had so far been accomplished, and 
added : 


‘‘The further we go into the 
matter of endeavoring to dis- 
cover what really ought to be, 
in these days, the main objective 
of our Cathedrals, how they can 
best be helped to put themselves 
at the head of the worship and 
life of their Dioceses, and how all 


their own internal difficulties 
and anxieties, which they are 
bearing with quite wonderful 


courage and skill, can be met, 
more we 


the find that it is a 
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most difficult matter. 
fore are not able, for some time 
yet, to present any report to the 


We there- 


Assembly. It would be useless 
to present an incomplete or hasty 
report; but we hope very soon 
to ask the Assembly to give their 
assent to certain main principles 
governing the life and work of 
our Cathedrals, and then to ae- 
cept some _ recommendations 
which we hope to be able to 
make as to some permanent body 
which could assist them and co- 
operate with them in organizing 
our Cathedral life in accordance 
with those principles. 


It is worthy of note that the (now 
disestablished) Church in Wales is, 
in the process of reconstruction 
which it is steadily pursuing, giving 
much consideration to Cathedral or- 
ganization—or, rather, reorganiza- 
tion; for the Chureh in Wales has 
also its ancient Cathedrals which re- 
quire readjustment to modern con- 
ditions of Church life. The guiding 
principle on which hang many of its 
reconstruction proposals is the de- 
sirability that the Cathedral, as the 
Mother Church of the Diocese, and 
the center of Diocesan life, shall not 
be separate from, but shall be an es- 
sential part of, the general Diocesan 
organization. 

A final word. This year notable 
anniversaries will be celebrated at 
two of our English Cathedrals—one 
very old, the other comparatively 
young; one in the North, the other in 
the extreme Southwest; one, York 
Minster, where will be commemorated 
the thirteen hundredth anniversary 
of the founding of the See of York 
by Paulinus in 627; the other, Truro 
Cathedral, where will be celebrated 
the jubilee of the foundation of the 
See of Truro in 1877. Only two or 
three Cathedrals of the Established 
Chureh have been built in England 
in post-Reformation times. There is 
Wren’s magnificent and dominating 
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St. Paul’s Cathedral, built in the 
latter part of the seventeenth cen- 
tury and the early years of the 
eighteenth, on the site of the Old 
St. Paul’s (destroyed in the great 
fire of London); there is Benson’s 
beautiful Truro Cathedral, built in 
the latter part of the nineteenth cen- 
tury (not an entirely new building, 
for it incorporated part of an an- 
cient parish church) ; and, now, there 
is Sir Giles Seott’s great Liverpool 
Cathedral, which is a-building on St. 


James’ Mount, looking out over the 
Mersey and away to the West, the 
outcome of the same inspiring ideals 


and the same delightful spirit of 
youthful adventure which are being 
so abundantly manifested in the up- 
raising of the noble Cathedral on 
Mount Saint Alban, 3,000 miles 
across the sea. Surely it is not an 
idle faney that in the years which 
lie immediately ahead Mount will 
often speak to Mount words of mu- 
tual encouragement and high resolve. 


TWENTY CENTURIES OF CHRISTIAN 
WOMANHOOD 


By the Dean of Washington, 


VerRY REVEREND G. C. 


N the Chapel of the Annuncia- 

tion, in the Bishop’s House on 

Mount Saint Alban, the ideal of 
Christian womanhood is embodied 
and set forth. The symbolism of 
this chapel, developed very beauti- 
fully, has great historic interest for 
the modern Christian woman. The 
chapel itself was the gift of a woman, 
in memory of a woman, and so it is 
especially fitting that it should pic- 
ture for our remembrance twenty 
centuries of Christian womanhood. 

As it is a private chapel, it is 
quite small, but it is designed with 
such perfection of detail that it can- 
not be appreciated hastily. 

When one crosses the threshold, 
one’s eyes are immediately drawn to 
the Sanctuary, where the Altar is 
rich with color, and the Eastern 
window—the Annunciation window 

-is glorious with primary reds and 
blues, after the Medieval fashion. 
The central light of this Annuncia- 
tion window shows the shining figure 
of the Archangel Gabriel and the 
Virgin Mary, kneeling. In the side 


lights are angelic figures represent- 
ing the remaining eight of the Nine 
Angels: 


Orders of Cherubim and 
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Seraphim, Dominions, Powers, Prin- 
cipalities and Thrones, Angels and 
Virtues. 

The reredos has seven panels. The 
central one is a background, deco- 
rated in gold and color for the Cross. 
On either side of the Cross are three 
canopied panels, with figures carved 
in full relief and painted in color. 
Those nearest the Cross are Mary 
and Martha, the two sisters of Beth- 
any. Next in order are Mary, wife 
of Cleophas, who was one of that 
faithful group who stood by the 
Cross of Jesus, and Joanna, wife of 
Chuza, Herod’s steward, who was 
one of those who ‘‘ministered unto 
Him of their substanee.’’ At the ex- 
treme left and right of the reredos 
are the Woman ot Samaria, to whom 
Christ first announced His Messiah- 
ship, and Mary Magdalene, the first 
one to whom Christ appeared after 
His Resurrection, and the first to tell 
others that He had risen from the 
dead. Is not this a matter for holy 
pride among all women?—that our 
Lord chose to announce His King- 
ship not to any kings of the earth, 
not even to His disciples, not to any 
man, but to a woman. And that 
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Illustration by courtesy of Henry Wynd Young. 


WOMEN 
St. Phoebe and all unselfish women (ist century in lower right panel); St. Cecilia and all lovers 
of music (2nd century in upper right panel); St. Rhipsime and all who are free from worldly 
and St. Helena and all the spiritually minded (4th 


ambition (3rd century in lower left panel); 
century in upper left panel). 
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WINDOWS CHRONICLE GOOD DEEDS OF CHRISTIAN 
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after His Resurrection, He chose first 
to appear not to one of His apostles, 
but again to a woman? All through 
the Christian story woman has a 
glorious part; always she has borne 
a generous share of the work in ex- 
tending the Kingdom of Christ. But 
even as she has freely given, it has 
been freely given unto her; for 
Christianity has elevated woman; it 
has brought to her both freedom and 
dignity. 

Christian women of the twenty 
centuries which have elapsed since 
the birth of Our Lord, one for each 
century, will be pictured in the win- 
dows of the north and south sides of 
the Chapel. These windows, five in 
number, will each contain four pan- 
els, making twenty panels in all. 
Two of the windows have already 
been placed in the Chapel; the re- 
maining three are yet to be designed. 
But when the series is complete, there 
will be chronicled in this little 
Chapel the good deeds of the follow- 
ing women: 

St. Phoebe and all unselfish, help- 
ful women. St. Phoebe (A. D. 60) 
was a Deaconess of the Church at 
Cenchrea, one of the ports of Co- 
rinth, and the first woman recorded 
as having been appointed a Dea- 
coness. When she journeyed to 
Rome, she was commended to the 
Roman Christians by St. Paul as 
having been ‘‘a succorer of many 
and of myself also.’’ Thus she sym- 
bolizes to us a life of Christian 
service. 

St. Cecilia and all lovers of musie. 
St. Cecilia (A. D. 177) was a Ro- 
man maid, married to Valerian, 
whose conversion to Christianity as 
well as that of her brother and many 
other persons she brought about. 
She was martyred by order of Al- 
machius, Prefect of Rome. She is 


called the Patroness of Musie and is 
usually represented with an organ 
or with organ pipes in her hand. 

St. Rhipsime and all who are free 
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from worldly ambition. St. 
sime (A. D. 268) was born of Chris- 
tian parents and was placed by them 


Rhip- 


under the fostering care of St. 
Gaiane. The Emperor Diocletian, 


hearing of her great beauty, deter- 
mined to make her his wife. St. 
Gaiane thereupon conveyed Rhip- 
sime and the other girls under her 
care by vessel to Alexandria. Thence 
they made their way on foot to Ar- 
menia, where they maintained them- 
selves by weaving rugs and making 
glass beads. Rhipsime, though mar- 
tyred while still a young woman, was 
so noted for good works that after 
her death many churches were dedi- 
cated in her honor, and to this day 
thousands of Armenian women bear 
her name. 


St. Helena and all the spiritually 
minded. St. Helena of York, Eng- 
land (A. D. 312), was the mother of 
Constantine the Great. Tradition 
that after her conversion to 
Christianity she made a pilgrimage 
to Jerusalem; that she erected two 
churehes, one at Bethlehem, one on 
the Mount of the Ascension ; and that 
while she was in the Holy Land she 
found the true Cross recorded in the 
story of ‘‘The Invention of the 
Cross. ’’ 

St. Ursula and all fearless souls. 
St. Ursula (A. D. 451) was a daugh- 
ter of Northus, a prince of the 
Britons. With a company of many 
devoted companions (who became in 
the stories of the Middle Ages the 
‘‘eleven thousand virgins’’) — she 
made a three-years’ pilgrimage, dur- 
ing the course of which she visited 
Rome. At Cologne she and her com- 
panions fell into the hands of the 
Huns by whom they were martyred. 
St. Ursula herself was transfixed by 
an arrow. 


says 


St. Genevieve and all those who 
guard the helpless. When she was 
but a child, St. Genevieve (A. D. 
512) attracted the interest of Ger- 
manus, Bishop of Auxerre, who gave 


Illustration by courtesy of Henry Wynd Young. 


FOLLOWING THE THREAD OF SIMPLE GOODNESS THROUGH THE CENTURIES 
St. Elizabeth of Hungary and all who minister to the needy (13th century in lower right panel); 
Anne of Bohemia and all compassionate women (14th century in upper right panel); Joan of Arc 
and all valiant women (15th century in lower left panel); and Lady Jane Grey and all who are 
steadfast in faith (16th century in upper left panel). 
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her his own gold chain. The little 
girl, naturally impressed by this 
overshadowing event in her simple 
life, grew up with the desire to de- 
vote herself to a religious life and to 
study under the great Bishop. When 
she was older she wrote to him and 
begged that she might be allowed to 
do this. But Germanus, upon in- 
quiry, found that her mother and 
father were partly dependent upon 
her efforts for their support. He 
therefore replied to Genevieve that 
she must first discharge those duties 
that lay close at hand. She obeyed; 
but when her parents died she wrote 
again to Germanus, and this time he 
received her into the religious com- 
munity to which she aspired. Later 
he sent her to Paris where she de- 
voted herself to works of benevolence 
and charity. When Paris was _ be- 
sieged by Attila, the Hun, she 
slipped out of the city at night, trav- 
eled until she found food, floated it 
down the river and saved Paris. She 
is known to this day as the Patron 
Saint of Paris. 

St. Hilda and all true teachers. 
St. Hilda (A. D. 680) a Northum- 
brian princess, was the foundress 
and abbess of Whitby. She was a 
woman of great power and adminis- 
trative ability, as well as great devo- 
tion. She presided over two religious 
communities, one a community of 
women, the other a monastery ; and it 
is of record that no less than five of 
her monks attained to episcopal dig- 
nity. She had, moreover, a_ wise 
sympathy which enabled her to dis- 
eover and to foster talent. It was 
she who taught Caedmon, first of the 
English poets, to sing his sweet num- 
bers. Caedmon was a cow-herd at- 
tached to Whitby, and was by most 
persons thought to be very stupid. 


St. Frideswide and all patronesses 
of learning. St. Frideswide (A. D. 


735) is reverenced as the founder 
and patroness of Oxford. She founded 
a community of women at Oxford, 
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in which she lived and devoted her- 
self to prayer. This community, 
transformed into a college by Cardi- 
nal Wolsey, is now Christ Church. 
Her church, rebuilt in the twelfth 
century, is now the Cathedral Church 
of Oxford. One of the beautiful tra- 
ditions which eling to her life is the 
story of her cleansing a leper. 

St. Ethelgiva and all who have 
kept themselves unspotted in a ecor- 
rupt world. St. Ethelgiva (A. D. 
896) was the daughter of Alfred the 
Great and was noted for a life of 
great sanctity. 

St. Edith of Wilton and all whose 
thoughts are holy. St. Edith (A. D. 
984) was known for her holy life, 
and although she died when she was 
but twenty-three years of age, she 
had already erected a church which 
was dedicated to St. Dionysius, who 
was one of those brought into the 
Christian faith by St. Paul’s sermon 
on Mars Hill. 

St. Margaret and all those of gen- 
tle spirit. St. Margaret (A. D. 
1093) was the wife of Malcolm the 
Third of Seotland. A woman of 
great beauty and accomplishments, 
she so softened and refined her hus- 
band that he became one of the best 
of the early Scottish kings. She de- 
voted her life to good works and to 
the care of her children. 

St. Irene of Constantinople and all 
those who know the beauty of sim- 
plicity. St. Irene (A. D. 1124) wife 
of John the First and Empress of the 
East, was gentle, pious and charita- 
ble. She was called ‘‘The Hospita- 
ble.’’ In a society which carried lux- 
ury of dress and food to extrava- 
gance, she set an example of sim- 
plicity and plainness ; ‘‘ her ornaments 
a meek and quiet spirit, in the sight 
of God of great price.’’ She founded 
the monastery of the Saviour at Con- 
stantinople. 

St. Elizabeth of Hungary and all 
those who minister to the needy. 
St. Elizabeth (A. D. 1231), the wife 
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Illustration by courtesy of Henry Wynd Young. 
LIVES OF THE SAINTS LEAVEN EVERY GENERATION—EVEN OUR OWN 

The Lady Rebecca—best known as Pocahontas—and all peacemakers (17th century in lower right 

panel); Susanna Wesley and all devoted mothers (18th century in upper right panel); Mother 

Harriet and all whose lives are consecrated to the service of God (19th century in lower left panel); 

and Julia Emery and all missionary pioneers (20th century in upper left panel). 
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of Ludwig of Hungary, was a woman 
of great piety and devotion, noted 
for her ministrations to the sick and 
to the poor. She was known as the 
‘*patron saint of queens.”’ 

Anne of Bohemia and all compas- 
sionate women. Anne of Bohemia 
(A. D. 1394) was the wife of Rich- 
ard II of England and was known 
as ‘‘Anne the Good.’’ She lived in 
a turbulent age, but her own spirit 
was gentle and compassionate and 
her great influence with her husband 
was constantly exerted to soften the 
severities of his reign. She saved 
many lives by her merciful interces- 
sions, among them the life of the 
great Wycliffe. The poet Chaucer 
was rescued by her from the Tower, 
where he had been imprisoned _be- 
eause of his ‘‘ Lollardism’’; and some 
of the most beautiful lines in the 
prologue of his ‘‘Legend of Good 
Women”’ are addressed to her. His- 
torians of the period spoke of her as 
‘‘very precious to the nation, being 
continually doing some good to the 
people.’’ Her early death was truly 
a calamity to England. 

Joan of Are and all valiant women. 
Joan of Are (A. D. 1481), a glorious 
figure of the fifteenth century, has 
been an inspiration to succeeding 
centuries. In 1428, believing that 
she had been called to save her coun- 
try, she offered her services to the 
Dauphin of France and was given 
charge of the French troops. She 
raised the siege of Orleans. In 1430 
she was captured by the Burgun- 
dians and sold to the English. After 
a year’s imprisonment, she was tried 
on charges of soreery and heresy and 
was burned at the stake in the mar- 
ket place of Rouen, a martyr to her 
beautiful and unquestioning faith. 

Lady Jane Grey and all who are 
steadfast in faith. Lady Jane Grey 
(A. D. 1554) is sometimes ealled 
‘“*The Nine Days’ Queen’’ because 
she was named by Edward VI of 
England as his successor and as such 
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was actually crowned. 
cession of Mary, she was thrown into 
the Tower. The effort to place her on 
the throne was most distasteful to 
Lady Jane, who had no worldly am- 


Upon the ae- 


bitions. Her spirit was gentle and 
sweet; she was absorbed in her reli 
gious life and her scholastie inter- 
ests. Although she was only seven 
teen years of age when she died, her 
intellectual attainments had aston- 
ished the learned men of her time, 
but withal she was modest and sim- 
ple. Because she refused to abandon 
the Anglican faith she was beheaded 
under the order of Mary of England. 

The Lady Rebecca and all peace- 
makers. ‘‘The Lady Rebecea’’ is the 
Christian name with which the In- 
dian princess Matoake, or Poeahon- 
tas as she is best known (A. D. 
1617) was baptized. She was the 
first of her nation ever to become a 
Christian; and even before her con- 
version her merciful intervention to 
save the English colonists from mas- 
sacre at the hands of her own people 
had marked her as one ready to re- 
ceive the faith. She was married to 
John Rolfe in the little English 
chureh at Jamestown, and went with 
her husband to England. In St. 
George’s Church at Gravesend, Eng- 
land, near which she is buried, two 
windows have been placed to her 
memory. 

Susanna Wesley and all devoted 
mothers. Susanna Wesley (A. D. 
1742) was the wife of Samuel Wes- 
ley, rector of Epworth in Lineoln- 
shire. She was the mother of nine- 
teen children, among them John and 
Charles Wesley, the founders of 
Methodism. The wise training and 
instruction of her children, her deep- 
ly religious nature, her fine conscien- 
tiousness all make her a fitting rep- 
resentative of devoted mothers. 

Mother Harriet and all whose lives 
are consecrated to the service of God. 
Harriet Starr Cannon (A. D. 1896) 
was the foundress and for thirty-two 





consecutive years Mother Superior of 
the Community of St. Mary, the first 
religious community of our Church 
in America. She was one of the no- 
blest and most remarkable women of 
the Nineteenth Century ; possessed of 
fine intellect, resolute will and a 
heart full of love for God and man. 

Julia y and all missionary 
pioneers. As representative of the 
twentieth century Julia Emery (A. 
D. 1922) has been chosen because of 
her work in establishing the Woman’s 
Auxiliary, an organization of churech- 
women devoted to the extension of 
the Kingdom of God. The Auxiliary 
has become one of the great arms of 
the Chureh, so important and indis- 
pensable is its work. 

Thus does the Chapel of the An- 
nuneciation, with its pictured story, 
follow the thread of simple goodness 


imery 
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through the centuries. The chapel 
was planned not for the purpose of 
elevating saintly women for our ado- 
ration, but with a view to bringing 
them closer to us, familiarizing us 


with their sorrows and their tri- 
umphs, and finally reminding us 
that— 

‘*Such lived not in the past alone, 


But tread today the unheeding street.’’ 

Among the early Christians the 
word ‘‘saint’’ was applied to all 
who had been baptized into the faith, 
and it is unfortunate that later ages, 
in limiting the application of the 
word, have so emphasized the halo 
that the humanity of the saint is 
forgotten. In the Chapel of the An- 
nunciation one can remember that 
saints are human and real; that their 
lives leaven every generation, even 
our own. 
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By the Rigur REVEREND Harry Roserts Carson, D. D., Bishop of Haiti 


HETHER the Twentieth 

Century will come to be 

known as the American 
Cathedral Age remains to the judg- 
ment of the future. Haiti is proud 
to keep modest company with great 
metropolitan Sees like New York and 
Washington, Philadelphia and Balti- 
more, in earning that characteriza- 
tion for our day. 

There is ample need for a Cathe- 
dral at the capital of Haiti. It is 
an imperative and not a sentimental 
need. 

Our one church in a city of more 
than 100,000 population is rapidly 
falling into decay. The various props 
and supports, flooring and beams, 
which once promised reasonable se- 
curity to the building, are fast rot- 
ting, and it will not be long until, 
from sheer weariness in attempting 
to stand upright, the present Church 
of the Holy Trinity will crumble to 
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the ground. Some ruins are interest- 
ing. This one is not. The edifice 
has served the purpose for which it 
was erected almost twenty years ago. 
It was only meant as a temporary 
place of worship. 

There is need for 
pleting the Cathedral. 

In tracing the steps in the present 
undertaking the beginning is proper- 
ly made with the consecration of the 
present Bishop of Haiti, January 10, 
1923. No sooner was he consecrated 
than his first obvious duty stared him 
in the face. It was to find material 
equipment for the field; not mission- 
aries but churches. His own faith 
was involved and, seemingly, the 
faith of the Church. 

Onee an estimable lady suggested 
to the writer that when Bishop Hare 
went to the Far West it was without 
equipment of churches. The life of 
Bishop Hare is a noble example to 


haste in ecom- 
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every missionary, whether he be 
priest or bishop. Before however, 
admitting the aptness of the illustra- 
tion or the fitness of the comparison, 
one could not but recall that Bishop 
Hare went to a land that was largely 
made up of grassy plains and ean- 
vas wigwams and tepees. Were he 
alive today he would no more be 
satisfied with wigwams as permanent 
places of worship than the Bishop 
of Haiti can be satisfied with calling 
bamboo, mud-daubed shacks Houses 
of the Lord. Nor would the great 
cities which now dot those same west- 
ern plains, and gave site to those 
same wigwams, attend to any mes- 
sage Bishop Hare would seek to 
bring them were it otherwise. 

The beginnings of the Chureh in 
Virginia are full of moving romance 
as we read of them: ‘‘ wee did 
hang an awning (which is an old 
saile) to three or four trees to shadow 
us from the Sunne, our walls were 
railes of wood, our seats unhewed 
trees, till we cut plankes; our pulpit 
a bar of wood nailed to two neigh- 
boring trees. . . . This was our 
Chureh.’’ 

Were this Sixteenth Century piec- 
ture the ideal of the Twentieth Cen- 
tury Virginian Churchman there 
would be little hope for the Church 
in that great state. 

New times, new needs. 

So while a pine structure of the 
architectural lines of the familiar 
packing case, or a bamboo and palm- 
thatched tonnele, might satisfy Haiti 
for the first fifty years, something 
better should be attempted for the 
second fifty. 

As for the rest of the world, the 
Dakotas and Virginia, so for Haiti. 

The semi-centennial for the con- 
secration of the first Bishop of Haitt 
was set as the date for the laying of 
the cornerstone of the Cathedral of 
the Holy Trinity, Port au Prince. 
The date marked the end of one era 
and the commencement of another. 
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Bishop Paul Matthews, of New Jer 
sey, brought the greetings of the Na- 
tional Council and, in the enforced 
absence of the Bishop, through ill- 
ness, officiated. The Church in Haiti 
felt that the Chureh in the United 
States was engaged in something 
other than a gesture. 

The cornerstone itself is a bloek of 
granite from the hills of New Eng 
land, bearing on its west face the 
words : 

Cathedrale 
de la 
Sainte Trinite 
le 8 novembre 1924 

On the south face there are the 
Greek characters, Chi, Rho (Christ) 
inscribed upon a circle, a symbol 
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representing God, as though to say 
‘*Christ, God.’’ 

The plans were originally drawn 
by Mr. Robert T. Walker, of the 
Chureh of the Advent, Boston, with 
the skill not only of the architect, 
but of the artist who knows and loves 
his Chureh. Certain local conditions 


and practices coneerning materials 
and labor made modifications neces- 
sary, but the original design has been 
preserved. These changes were made 
by a local architect and an engineer, 
Mr. Adrien Scott and Mr. Léonce 
Maignan, under the supervision of 
Lieutenant Commander R. L. Petti- 
grew, U. S. N. The plans were ap- 
proved by the Department of Mis- 
sions and later authorization was 
given to the Bishop to proceed with 
the construction to the amount of the 
funds in hand, namely, $25,000. In- 
cluding furnishings, wiring for elec- 
tric lighting and the inevitable un- 
foreseen extras the cost will be ap- 
proximately $50,000. 

Of the design selected for the 
Cathedral this might be said: The 
general effect recalls possibly the old 
church of St. Germain in Paris. The 
polygonal apse is characteristically 
Krench and the main poreh finds its 
suggestion in some of the _ old 
churches in Southern France. The 
fleche (spire) is truly French, reach- 
ing its highest type at Notre-Dame, 
Paris, or at Amiens Cathedral. 

The furnishings of the Cathedral 
have yet to be decided upon, but 
they will be modest and in keeping 
with the general architectural lines 
of the building. 

We have not been neglecting needs 
in other parts of the field. During 
the past year two stone and _ brick 
churches have been entirely com- 
pleted, another is close to completion, 
and work upon still another is about 
to begin, but the Bishop has been 
slowly gathering funds so that the 
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greater undertaking at Port au 
Prince might go on uninterruptedly 
to completion. He still lacks about 
$10,000 to free his mind from un- 
certainty. 

With a brief service, commending 
the work to divine protection, with a 
congregation composed of the work- 
men, the contractor, certain of the 
clergy and candidates for the minis- 
try, and others of the faithful, stand- 
ing on the spot that will be oceupied 
by the high altar, the Bishop broke 
ground on Monday, October 11, 1926. 

There are two splendid encourage- 
ments that have come to the Bishop 
of which he makes grateful mention. 

One was the action of the Wom- 
an’s Auxiliary, at the General Con- 
vention of 1925, in selecting Haiti as 
one of certain specified objects—six 
in all—for which the Corporate Gift 
of the women of the Chureh would 
be asked. 

This choice was afterwards ap- 
proved by action of the National 
Couneil. 

The other, the action of the Wom- 
an’s Auxiliary of the Diocese of 
Central New York, offering to pro- 
vide an altar, to be a memorial of a 
loved diocesan president. 

Among the hopes of the entire 
Chureh in Haiti is this one that is 
cherished: the presence of the Pre- 
siding Bishop next year when, God 
willing, the Cathedral shall stand 
ready for consecration.—(Reprinted 
from the May issue of ‘‘The Spirit 
of Missions,’’ monthly magazine pub- 
lished by the National Council of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church.) 


NOTE ON MIDSUMMER COVER 
This photograph by Ernest L. Crandall shows the Apse of Washington 
Cathedral viewed from the southeast from the spacious grounds of ‘‘ Beauvoir,’’ 


home of the Reverend J. Townsend 


Russell, D.D., Residentiary Canon of the 


Cathedral and Mrs. Russell who have deeded their property as a generous gift to 


the Cathedral. 


The noble Apse, forecasting the beauty of the completed Cathedral, is the 
gift of Mrs. Archibald D. Russell in memory of her mother, Mrs. Percy R. Pyne. 
Within the Apse will be the Sanctuary, every detail of which has been fully pro- 





vided for by the generosity of Mrs. Russell. 
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NORMAN CHAPELS MEMORIALIZE 
THE RISEN CHRIST* 


By EisaBeTu 


HE many pilgrims to Mount 

St. Alban who daily jour- 

ney there to inspect the great 
Gothie cathedral, rising as a witness 
to Christ above the Capital of the 
nation, now have the privilege of 
seeing the structurally complete 
Chapel of the Resurrection, which is 
a memorial to Rt. Rev. Alfred Hard- 
ing, D. D., LL. D., second Bishop of 
Washington, and the newly finished 
Chapel of St. Joseph of Arimathea, 
underneath what will be the Gloria 
in Exeelsis central tower of the com- 
pleted cathedral. 

The new erypt chapels afford a 
symbolie recognition of the fact that 
out of the Norman form eame the in- 
spiration for the beginnings of 
Gothie architecture. Its eurved 
lines, solid support of heavy columns 
and modified proportions make it 
a fitting architectural expression of 
the purpose and religious meaning of 
the chapels. The inspiration of Nor- 
man art will intensify the sense of 
devotion as one attends services and 
listens to the beautiful story of 
Easter day in the Chapel of the 
Resurrection after it is opened for 
public worship or hears the noble 
words of the Book of Common Prayer 
read in the Chapel of St. Joseph of 
Arimathea. 

Competent authorities predict that 
in the years to come these crypt 
chapels of Washington Cathedral will 
gain wide recognition as striking ex- 
amples of Norman art and architec- 
ture. The Very Rev. F. 8. M. Ben- 
nett, Dean of Chester Cathedral, Eng- 
land, on his recent visit to Wash- 
ington, said that they could not be 


*Extracts from an article published in The 
Washington Post recently and based on an inter- 
view with Philip H. Frohman of Frohman, Robb 
& Little, the architects for Washington Cathedral. 
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rivaled anywhere and that they 
were perfect types—even more beau- 
tiful than examples of Norman 
chapels now existing in the old 
world. 

This tribute by the noted church- 
man from overseas is but a forerun- 
ner of the interest and appreciation 
already expressed by students and 
lovers of the Norman in architec- 
ture. 

Structural work on the Chapel of 
St. Joseph of Arimathea is_ prac- 
tically finished. Pilgrims are wel- 
come to enjoy its impressive beauty. 
The Chapel of the Resurrection will 
probably be dedicated next Novem- 
ber. When the walls dry out, in the 
course of several years, the mural 
decorations illustrative of scenes con- 
nected with the Resurrection will 
begin. 

Entering the erypts of the ecathe- 
dral from the Bethlehem chapel one 
finds a veritable labyrinth of pas- 
sages and ambulatories. In _ these 
vaulted corridors, in future years, 
may be assembled the participants 
for great processions to march into 
the cathedral itself. It is a little 
cathedral world of its own and the 
Norman note predominates in its 
general architectural scheme. One 
has not proceeded far along the pas- 
sage on the south side of the crypts 
before a long archway claims the at- 
tention and points out that some 
place of special importance is there. 

Glanecing through these archways 
one can see the Chapel of St. Joseph 
of Arimathea, which oceupies the 
space beneath the crossing and be- 
tween the four huge piers (more than 
24 feet in diameter), which are ul- 
timately to support the weight of the 
soaring central tower. It has been 
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said that these are probably the 

largest stone piers to be found in 

any Norman or Gothie cathedral in 

the world. When the tower is com- 

pleted, the weight on each pier will 

be approximately 16,000,000 pounds. 
* a * Oe 


There are historical, sentimental 
and religious symbolical reasons for 
naming this chapel after Saint 
Joseph of Arimathea. In the first 
place it will be remembered that 
Joseph of Arimathea was the ‘‘rich 
man’’ who gave up his garden sepul- 
chre as a place for entombment of 
the Crucified Christ. 

Then the abbey Church of St. 
Peter and St. Paul in Glastonbury, 
England, after which Washington 
Cathedral takes its name, was started 
in the ‘‘little lonely ehurch of days 
of yore,’’ built by Joseph of Arima- 
thea, who came there in the firs. ven- 
tury of the Christian era. In Wash- 
ington Cathedral grounds is a sturdy 
thorn tree, scion of the famous Glas- 
tonbury thorn sprung, according to 
legend, from Joseph of Arimathea’s 
staff, which he thrust into the 
ground upon his arrival in Britain 
and which took root. flourished and 
had a miraculous Christmas blossom- 
ing. That is another link of the 
American cathedral with its name- 
sake in ancient Britain. And, lastly, 
the Chapel of St. Joseph of Arima- 
thea, lying at the foot of the great 
Gloria in Excelsis tower, tells us that 
this mortal life is not all. The smaller 
piers in this chapel, with their capi- 
tals carrying the vaulted ceiling, 
symbolize this mortal life, which, 
however beautiful, has its ending 
here. The huge circular piers piere- 
ing through the vaulted ceiling re- 
call to us that there is eternal life 
rising above and beyond this short 
life, even as the great tower will rise 
out of and above this erypt. This 
thought has been kept constantly in 
mind by the architects in the de- 
signing of the Chapel of Saint Joseph 
of Arimathea. 
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The chapel is inclosed, four great 
piers supporting the four columns of 
the crossing which carry the central 
tower. They have been so désigned 
that you realize at once that they 
carry more weight than the chapel 
itself. They seem to grow out of 
the stone vaulted shafts, pierce 
through the vaulted ceiling to the 
main floor of the cathedral fabric, 
and to rise many feet into the air. 

As you gaze on the huge piers at 
their beginnings you can visualize the 
lacey pinnacles crowning the top of 
the central tower nearly 300 feet 
above the foundation. On the lofty 
tower above, the pinnacles and the 
delicate balustrade work with all 
lines ascending still further, carries 
out the idea of ascension and you 
never think of its tremendous weight. 
Yet when in the Chapel of St. Joseph 
of Arimathea you realize the carry- 
ing power of each pier. Some idea 
of their size may be gained by the 
fact that at the molding base each 
pier is 27 feet 5 inches in diameter. 

Twelve steps lead down into the 
chapel floor from the erypt corri- 
dors. In this, there is the sugges- 
tion that we all must descend into 
the valley of the shadow of death be- 
fore we can attain the joy of the 
life immortal. 

Eventually the cathedral authori- 
ties hope to have the wall surfaces 
of the chapel frescoed in color. 

The structural material used in 
the chapel is limestone for piers and 
vaultings, shafts and arches, and 
columns and vaulting ribs. The 
plain surfaces of the walls and 
vaultings are of brick construction, 
plastered with the idea of richer 
adornment later. 

In plan the Chapel of Saint 
Joseph of Arimathea is in the form 
of a Greek cross. It is approxi- 
mately 60 feet long and 60 feet wide. 
The height from floor to vaulted 
ceiling is approximately 24 feet. The 
four circular piers are at the inter- 
secting arms of the cross and the 





cruciform shape is formed by utiliz- 
ing the space between. Not only are 
the piers impressive, but the molded 
stone ribs of the vaulted ceiling are 
unusually massive as well as beau- 
tiful and refined. They have the 
effect of springing in clusters off the 
carved capitals of the four small 
piers growing out of the bigger piers. 
The vaulted ceiling is supported by 
12 piers of varied size, each pier 
having a capital of a different design. 

Pilgrims who have had the privi- 


lege of visiting this chapel have re- 
marked on the singular way in which 


















BOOK REVIEWS 


it has impressed them as being very 
real in its massiveness and power 
and yet seeming unreal like a dream 
of something which has existed in 
past ages or which belongs to a time 
which has not yet materialized. It 
seems like a symbol of that which 
has neither beginning nor ending. 

Altogether, these new erypt cha- 
pels of Washington Cathedral reflect 
marked credit on the genius of the 
American architects who have 
adapted the sturdy Norman form so 
admirably to the needs of a great 
modern witness for the risen Christ 
on the highest hill in the Capital of 
the nation. 


BOOK REVIEW 


The Smoking Furnace and The Burning 
Lamp. Talks on Toe H. Edited by the 
Rev. P. B. Clayton, M.A., M.C. New 
York. Longmans, Green and Co., Ltd., 
pp. 145. $1.50. 


Toe H. has been called a family of torch 
hearers carrying out the purpose of these 
inspired lines of a dying soldier: 

‘*To you, with failing hands, we throw 

The torch; ’Tis yours to hold it high. 

If you break faith with those who die, 

We shall not rest, though poppies grow 

In Flanders’ fields.’’ 

The many questions arising in reference 
to this new manifestation of brotherhood 
are well answered in this volume. Toe H. 
members and leaders from many parts of 
the world explain the existence, the pur- 
pose and the aims of this ‘‘living War 
Memorial,’’ a new fellowship of Sacrifice 
and Service. Those privileged to witness 
the beautiful Light service held by the 
local Toe H. in Washington Cathedral in 
May will long remember the sense of 
spiritual values awakened by it. 

In a notable address by Rev. Harold 
Hubbard, D.S.0., before a camp of public 
school boys at Savoyniu, Switzerland, Jan- 
uary, 1927, which is included in ‘‘The 
Smoking Furnace and Burning Lamp’’ the 
speaker declared that at the beginning of 
1927, the extent of the movement was 
this: ‘*Two hundred and forty branches 
or groups, with nineteen houses and three 
hostels in the British Isles: seven branches 
or groups in Australia; three in New 
Zealand; eight (with two houses) in 
Canada; twenty-eight in South Africa; 
seven in India; two in Ceylon; four in the 
Malay Peninsula; two in Egypt; two in 
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Palestine; one in Iraq; three in South 
America, with a house in Buenos Aires; 
two in Belgium and last, but by no means 
least, three with two houses in the United 
States of Ameriea.’’ 


Toe H. had its origin in Talbot House, 
Poperinghe, Belgium, ‘‘a sort of soldiers’ 
club’? where every man regardless of rank 
was welcomed and cheered on his way in 
the stress of war raging around this gate- 
way to the Ypres salient in 1915-1916. To 
avoid confusion with ‘‘Talbot Settlement 
in London’? the name was abbreviated to 
the initials ‘‘T. H.’’ which, in the language 
of army signallers, is pronounced Toe H. 
After the war the spirit of the famous 
club survived in what was first called ‘‘ The 
Fellowship of Talbot House’’ but now 
generally known as Toe H. The aim is to 
make each Toe H. Everyman’s Club like 
the famous war house. Therefore the 
three essential conditions are: ‘*‘ All ques- 
tions of class must be disregarded—the 
branch must seek to serve the community 
in which it is placed if it would really 
find the gift of fellowship—and thirdly 
the atmosphere must be definitely Chris- 
tian! ’? 

The volume is dedicated to Herbert 
James Fleming, C.M.G., Honorary <Ad- 
ministrative Padre of Toe H. whose service 
to it was monumental. The royalties on 
the book will go to the endowment of a 
Chaplaincy in Toe H. in memory of Padre 
Fleming, bearing his name and aiding the 
work he loved so well. There is inspira- 
tion as well as many fine passage in this 
book and it gives the reader a working 
knowledge of this war-born Christian move- 
ment. 





































THE CATHEDRAL AGE 


THE COLLEGE OF PREACHERS* 
Hopeful Beginnings which Throw Light on Pressing Needs 


By the Ruaur Reverend Puiuie M. 


HE Bishop has spoken of be- 

ginnings and that is to be the 

first part of my address; the 
second being needs. Hopeful begin- 
nings. These summer conferences to 
which the Bishop has referred deserve 
the first place. These are really hope- 
ful, not only because they inspire hope 
in us who are in charge, but hope in 
those who come. I have been told, al- 
though I have never verified the ret- 
erence, that George Washington once 
said, ‘‘When I raise expectations I 
make a contract.’’ Now we have been 
raising expectations. That would be 
perhaps the outstanding fact. The 
men obviously want to come, they like 
to come, they want to come again. 
They are full of expectations. I think 
quite definitely it has been proved 
that we are meeting a real need; 
discovering it, uneovering it, and 
pledging ourselves under the guid- 
ance of the Holy Spirit, and in line 
with the tradition of the Church, to 
meet it in the most effective way, and 
I think these men without exception 
share that expectation and = ¢on- 
fidence. 

To my mind there could’ be no 
greater incentive to us than that of 
going on and completing that which 
we have begun. More and more of 
these young men want to come. Some 


*Summary of address delivered by the former 
Bishop of Pennsylvania and Acting Warden of 
the College of Preachers at the annual meeting 
of the National Cathedral Association. 





PRAYER FOR THE BUILDING 


all people. 


OF WASHINGTON CATHEDRAL 


O Lord Jesus Christ, who has taught us that all things are possible to him 

| that believeth, and that thou wilt favorably hear the prayers of those who ask | 

| in thy Name; we plead the fulfillment of thy promise, and beseech thee to | 
hasten the building, in the Capital of this Nation, of thy House of Prayer for 

Make speed to help us, O Lord, whom with the Father and the 

Holy Spirit, we worship and glorify as one God, world without end. Amen. 


RHINELANDER, D.D., LL.D., D.C.L. 


are applying for admission having 
heard of it from their friends. The 
range of country from which the 
men come is constantly extended. 1 
got a note only two days ago from 
a man in Arizona who is very keen 
to come. I put him on the waiting 
list and I hope we ean find place 
for him. We cannot pay any of the 
travelling expenses, but we provide 
board and lodging. It is a very 
short affair. It lasts only through 
the inside of a week, because most of 
the men being in parish work have 
to keep their Sundays at home. We 
begin on Monday night and end on 
Saturday morning, and we try to 
erowd into those hours what we 
think will be most fruitful. 


* * * 


The second hopeful beginning will 
be I think the natural connection 
that sprang up this last winter be- 
tween the Bishops’ Crusade and 
Washington Cathedral. The Bishop 
of East Carolina, who is the chair- 
man of that Crusade, had his head- 
quarters here. It was a natural choice 
which I think satisfied the whole coun- 
try. I say that is a hopeful beginning 
because it is a prophesy, a very speak- 
ing prophesy, of what I am _ econ- 
vineced should become a normal rela- 
tion between the evangelistic work of 
the Church (which is bound to be- 
come more and more not a spasmodic 
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thing but a permanent and essential 
feature) and Washington Cathedral. 
If we have faith and vision, and if 
we are blessed with wisdom, we can 
confidently look forward to a time 
when the College of Preachers at 
Washington Cathedral will be a very 
effective and ready help for the 
Chureh in its concentrated and 
permanent effort to extend the boun- 
daries of the Kingdom. In _ ¢on- 
nection with this I want to remind 
you that, last year we had the bene- 
fit and blessing of the ministry of 
the Bishop of Edinburgh, symboliz- 
ing and demonstrating the kind of 
ministry that we hope in the years 
to come our own evangelists attached 
to the College of Preachers will give 
the Chureh. Similarly last autumn 
we had the Dean of Chester, who 
was in his own inimitable way, al- 
though quite different from the 
Bishop, yet no less effective. He 
demonstrated what may be done, 
what needs to be done, in different 
ways, with different groups, apart 
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from the ordinary routine ministry 
of parish life, to bring home the 
Gospel with new foree. That is the 
second hopeful begining: the nat- 
ural and almost necessary relation 
between our headquarters here in 
Washington and the permanent evan- 
gelistic duty and ministry of the 
Church. 

The third hopeful beginning would 
be the Library, built, at least in part, 
equipped, ready and at work. It 
supplies us with the first piece of 
practical equipment which we have. 
It will become more and more com- 
plete and adequate to our needs. 
Already the Library is being used. 
The Reverend Mr. Fletcher, of whom 
we are all fond and proud, was tell- 
ing me the other day that the de- 
mands on him and the questions 
asked him and the people after him, 
had so increased that he thought 
he must ask in the near future for 
We hope we can 
get in the library a well selected and 
adequate theological collection, not 


some assistance. 





MEMORIAL WING OF WASHINGTON CATHEDRAL LIBRARY 
Where opening fellowship meeting of third annual summer conference of the College of Preachers 
was held on June 13th. The Cathedral Library, as ultimately planned, will be of great assistance 
to the students who are to be in residence at the permanent College of Preachers building. 
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over-lapping books which may be had 
easily elsewhere, but giving our stud- 
ents as they come material which 
will meet all legitimate need and 
furnish material for all legitimate 
investigations. We have already on 
hand a valuable nucleus. We have 
had given to us during the last few 
months the library which was col- 
leeted by Miss Sarah Smiley for the 
benefit of her Society for the Home 
Study of the Holy Scripture. These 
books are chiefly along the lines of 
Church History, Chureh Worship 
and Chureh Doetrine and the study 
of the Bible. I personally do not 
know any collection which is more 
serviceable and well chosen. In 
addition we have the libraries of the 
first Bishop of the Diocese, Bishop 
Satterlee, of the second Bishop, Bish- 
op Harding, and of Archdeacon Wil- 
liams. There are some 20,000 vol- 
umes in all. That is the third hope- 
ful beginning of our College: a 
Library for the use of our students, 
and one rather surprisingly adequate 
to our needs even in its early stage. 

The last item I will mention is 
only in its infancy, but it opens a 
door to great usefulness. I mean the 
production and sale of religious lit- 
erature, both in small pamphlet form 
and in larger volumes. We _ have 
made a beginning and such litera- 
ture is now on sale at the Curator’s 
office at the entrance to the Bethle- 
hem Chapel. We are convineed that 


there is a very large demand for 
clear, fair, persuasive writing on 


religious subjects, both in the form 
of small pamphlets and of more seri- 
ous monographs or treatises. We be- 
lieve also that here at the Cathedral 
we have a singular opportunity to 
distribute those to people who come 
from every part of the country. It 
is a kind of climax of my hope, 
that, through gathering here well- 
trained and able men, we may be- 
come expert in the written word 
as well as in the spoken word. 
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In the years to come the Cathedral 
may have its own press, printing, 
publishing, and putting on sale works 
by our own men, so that as time 
goes by people generally will come 
to recognize that whatever is written 
and published here is at least worthy 


of consideration. I think that is an 
inspiring goal to aim at. 


And now very briefly as to our 
needs. I do not want to lay so much 
stress upon what they are, but upon 
the fact that they are really press- 
ing; so that delay means loss of op- 
portunity. We have very rare op- 
portunities of leadership here in 
Washington along the line of this 
whole Cathedral undertaking. I could 
illustrate that on the largest possible 
scale. The other Christian institu- 
tions have seen the necessity of 
making a demonstration of their 
strength in Washington. We seem 
to have caught that vision almost 
first, and if we can live up to it 
and realize it we can keep our posi- 
tion of leadership. 

[ believe the Church will have, 
must have, somewhere, somehow a 
special post graduate school for the 
training and equipping of its evan- 
gelistic teachers. If it is not here, 
it will be elsewhere. We ought at 
at once to have a building, to make 
our work permanent and active all 
the year round, and a _ permanent 
resident head, even if we can give 
him no permanent member of his 
staff. Towards the building we have 
rather more than $50,000 now. We 
need $100,000 more before we can 
begin to put up the first unit of the 
proposed structure. We need en- 
dowments. We have $10,000 which 
has been given this winter for the 
endowment of a scholarship for 
students who will come to it and 
$10,000 for the endowment of the 
outdoor preaching. We ought to 
have almost at once an endowment 
which would secure us for salaries 
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and for scholarships not less than 
$10,000 annually, which would be 
roughly speaking $200,000. 

The very simple impression I want 
to leave with you is a really very 
strikingly hopeful beginning. Every- 
thing smiles upon us, everything 
calls us, beckons us, and inspires us. 
Our needs are pressing. And may I 
say this in conclusion. I am just as 
keen as anyone could possible be 
that the building of the Cathedral 
should go on. I would give all the 
energy that [ have to set that for- 
ward. Someone may think that in 
urging the claims of the College of 
Preachers I am arguing against that. 
Quite the contrary. One of the great 
arguments for the building of the 
Cathedral is that it may render 
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great spiritual service. As Senator 
Pepper said, it is not simply the 
building of a monument, it is the 
setting up of a radiating center. The 
more you can persuade people that 
the center is to radiate for the bene- 
fit of the Church, the quicker you 
will build and the more love and 
generous interest they take in our 
whole project. I plead for the Col- 
lege of Preachers, because I believe 
that it is one of the great arguments 
that will justify before the Nation 
and the Chureh the building of 
Washington Cathedral. (The pro- 
gram and significance of the third 
annual summer conference of the 
College of Preachers, which adjourns 
as this issue of THe CATHEDRAL AGE 
goes to press, will be discussed in the 
Michaelmas number—Ed. Note.) 


PILGRIM MEDALS PROVE POPULAR 





Front side 


In olden days when devout men and 
women made long journeys to Cathedrals 
and other shrines for spiritual refreshment 
and rededication, we are told that return- 
ing from such pilgrimages they often wore 
on their hats a ‘‘Pilgrim’s Sign’’ or 
badge which readily identified them to 
other pilgrims along the way. Thus the 
‘*Pilgrim’s Sign’’ of Chester Cathedral, 
as readers of THE CATHEDRAL AGE know, 
is five geese in a basket and relates the 
modern visitor to Chester with the Legend 
of Saint Werbergh. 

Following the suggestion of the Dean of 
Chester, the Cathedral authorities on Mount 
Saint Alban approved the first of what it 
is hoped may become a series of Washing- 
ton Cathedral medals. The illustrations 
above show the medal in its exact size. 

The front side provides a medallion of 
the design of the completed Cathedral with 
the official seal of the Cathedral repro- 
duced in the lower right hand space. On 
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Reverse side 


the reverse side are the words ‘‘ Token of 
my offering to the Glory of God and to 
help build a Witness for Christ in the Na- 
tion’s Capital.’’ 

Since the medals were offered for dis- 
tribution in the Curator’s Office a few 
weeks ago, more than a thousand have 
been obtained by pilgrims coming from 
practically all states in the United States 
and several foreign countries. They are 
of special interest to the groups of public 
school and Sunday School children who 
frequently visit the Cathedral. 

The cost of the medal is twenty-five 
cents (thirty cents including postage for 
mail orders). They may be obtained by 
writing to the Curator of Washington 
Cathedral, Mount Saint Alban, D. C. 

All proceeds from their distribution go 
towards the building and work of the 
Cathedral in accordance with its charter 
from Congress for the ‘‘promotion of reli- 
gion, education and charity.’’ 
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NOTES AND COMMENT 


The Bishop of Washington and Mrs. 
Freeman are in Europe for a brief vaca 
tion in Paris and London before they re 
turn home and go to Sorrento, Maine, for 
the remainder of the summer. They have 
been enjoying a motor tour of several of 
the most famous Cathedrals abroad. 


*€ 


Since the last issue of THE CATHEDRAL 
AGE appeared, Canon Edward 8. Dunlap 
has visited several cities in Pennsylvania 
to arrange for meetings in behalf of the 
National Cathedral Association in the au- 
tumn and Canon Arthur B. Rudd _ has 
completed an extended trip through Cen 
tral New York State. His lectures and 
sermons on the Cathedral undertaking were 
received with much interest and he ob 
tained a number of new members for the 
Association. 

Ogle R. Singleton, one of the lay readers 
in the Dioeese of Washington who was ac 
tive in the Bishops’ Crusade, went to 
Raleigh, N. C., on Sunday evening, May 
22nd, to give an illustrated lecture’ on 
Washington Cathedral at St. Mary’s School. 
The leeture was made possible through the 
generous interest of the Reverend Warren 
W. Way, rector of the School, Among 
those present was the Right Reverend 
Joseph Blount Cheshire, D.D., Bishop of the 
Diocese of North Carolina. 


Writing in the Southern Churchman with 
reference to the building of a Cathedral 
at Canberra, the new capital city of the 
commonwealth of Australia, the Bishop of 
Goulburn says: ‘‘Steps are being taken 
to secure expert advice in the choice of an 
architect for the future cathedral, and to 
appoint a special commissioner for the or 
ganization of the appeal for the Cathedral 
Building Fund. Many other questions are 
in steady process of decision, for example, 
the exact position of the site. It will be 
probably on the summit of the knoll, with 
the street plan modified to do justice to the 
upproach to the Cathedral and to the view 
from the cathedral front. The view from 
the east end will be a magnificent view 
of the hills above Duntroon, and the more 
distant panorama of mountains and val 
ley beyond. The few critics of the site are 
already snowed under a general consensus 
of opinion that it is unsurpassed.’’ 


Memories of the delightful visit to Amer- 
ica of the Very Reverend F. 8S. M. Bennett, 
Dean of Chester Cathedral, England, are 
revived by an account in the Chester 


Diocesan Gazette of a tribute written by 
the Dean at the time of the ordination of 
his son the Rev. F. L. M. Bennett: 


‘*T write this,’’ says the Dean, ‘‘on 
the day before my son is ordained dea 
con in our cathedral. He begins his 
work as assistant curate at Northwich, 
and the Cathedral will miss him. Round 
it the public wander by the hundred, 
greatly helped and interested by many 
delightfully worded notices of worthies 
connected with us or in our Church 
calendar. He wrote them all, or very 
nearly all, and it was he who suggested 
the Cloister Gallery of Saints, for 
which some day Chester will be fa 
mous. He has done the work and | 
have got most of the credit, as I have 
also for the standard work on the 
Cathedral, which bears his name, with 
initials almost identical with mine. As 
I look back over the last seven yeirs 
or round the Cathedral to note the 
many items which help to make it a 
real home for so many at the center of 
our diocese, [ simply cannot estimate 
how much it owed to him for ideas 
which have won their way to men’s 
approval, The fact that I am_ his 
father does not make it inappropriate, 
I think, that I should acknowledge a 
great debt, and I hereby acknowledge 
it not without fatherly pride.’’ 

The young deacon accompanied his genial 
father on his visit to the United States 
last autumn, 


THREE RECENT MEETINGS IN BEHALF OF 


ALL HALLOWS GUILD 


Once more All Hallows Guild, the Garden 
Guild of the National Cathedral, is in 
debted to many who have given of their 
time, labor and gifts to make known this 
work to the world at large. On Thursday, 
April 28th, through the enthusiastic efforts 
of Mrs. Frederick S. Converse and Mrs. 
Robert Amory, a most successful mocting 
was held at the Country Club of Dedh.m, 
Massachusetts, when ‘‘Old World Gar 
dens,’’ the illustrated Garden Talk by Mrs. 
Nellie B. Allen, Landscape Architect of 
New York was given before a gathering of 
one hundred people. The proceeds of this 
benefit, amounting to over $200 are to be 
associated with «a picturesque Holly: one 
of six ancient, trees recently transplanted 
to the Bishop’s Garden. 

« * * 

On May 3rd, a few days after this 
pleasant oceasion there was a similar meet 
ing, with ‘‘Old World Gardens,’’ again 
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generously given by Mrs. Allen, as_ her 
offering, when a delightful afternoon was 
spent at the residence of Mrs. John 5S. 
Gibbs, Jr., in Baltimore. Through the 
courtesy of Mrs. Gibbs, house and garden 
were open for the sake of the lecture for 
All Hallows; arrangements being made 
through the efforts of Mrs. Walter R. 
Tuckerman, of Washington, assisting an 
enthusiatic committee: Mrs. G. Huntington 
Williams, Mrs. Charles Rieman, Mrs. Bruce 
Cotten, Mrs. Daniel Randall, Mrs. Josias 
Penning, Mrs. Carey and many others, 
while The List of Patronesses included the 
following: 

Mrs. Howard Bruce, Mrs. Walter Buck, 
Mrs. Duncan Brent, Mrs. Hayward Boyee, 
Mrs. George Hamilton Cook, Mrs. I. Haige 
Davis, Mrs. William Fisher, Mrs. John W. 
Garrett, Mrs. Robert Garrett, Mrs. Frank 
Hambleton, Mrs. Robert Henry, Mrs. R. 
Brooke Hopkins, Mrs. Charles Morris 
Howard, Mrs. Henry Barton Jacobs, Mrs. 
Francis M. Jencks, Mrs. Richard Jack 
son, Mrs. John Ridgeley, of H.; Miss 
Sterling, Mrs. Tunstall Smith, Mrs. Pem- 
broke Thom, Mrs. William Holland Wil 
mer, Miss Elizabeth Chew Williams, Mrs. 
Ellicott Worthington, Mrs. W. De Courey 
Wright. Receipts from the Baltimore 
meeting amounting to over $400 are to 
be recorded in association with another 
beautiful Holly Tree of unusual size and 
charm, 

7 * 7 

On the afternoon of May 27th, the 
Annual Meeting of All Hallows was held 
in the Bishop’s Garden. An ideal day, 
folowing many weeks of rain and many 
months of digging and transplanting made 
the garden appear at its best. Several 
hundred members and friends of All Hal 
lows Guild gathered there to hear the re- 
ports and to enjoy the beauty that their 
own interest and generosity had helped 
bring to pass. ‘The speakers for the after- 
noon were Bishop Freeman, Mrs. Tucker 
man, Mrs. Fletcher and Mrs. Bratenahl. 


GirTt OF RARE SPANISH NEEDLE Point LACE 

A gift of rare interest and value has 
recently been made to Washington Cathe- 
dral and announced at the last meeting of 
the National Cathedral Association. Mrs. 
Ridgely Hunt, of Washington, whose col- 
lection of rare laces has aroused the envy 
of museum authorities and collectors, has 
given a strip of Spanish Needle Point Lace 
for the great Altar of the Cathedral which 
dates about 1640. Sir Caspar Purden 
Clark, former Director of the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art, New York, regards this as 
iu genuine piece of Spanish Needle Point, 
the only known piece of similar Spanish 
Needle Point lace of this period being in 
the possession of the Albert Victoria Muse 












































NOTES AND COMMENT 


um of London, England. A piece of lace 
of this size, eleven feet, seven inches, is 
very unusual and its exquisite workmanship 
and beauty of design, together with its 
size, sets it apart as most appropriate for 
use on the Jerusalem Altar of the Cathe- 
dral. It is given by Mrs. Hunt in memory 
of her mother, Mrs. William Cruger Pell, 
of New York. 
* * * 

The new St. John’s Cathedral of Spo- 
kane, Washington, received a bequest of 
$72,000 toward ‘‘the construction of the 
church and the furnishings of the sane- 
tuary’’ in the will of Jane Tirrell Zeigler, 
a devoted church woman of that city who 
died recently. 

* * * 

The Sunday schools of the Diocese of 
Long Island celebrated ‘‘Cathedral Day’’ 
on May 21st as a festival occasion when 
more than 3,000 children marched in pro- 
cession around the Cathedral of the In 
carnation at Garden City and assembled 
before a platform which had been erected 
under the trees near the chancel end of the 
edifice. Bishop Stires and Dean Sargent 
addressed the children. The Bishop was 
enthusiastic over the fact that the chil- 
dren’s missionary offerings for the year 
had been raised from $15,000 to $26,000. 
Banners were presented to the Sunday 
schools that exeelled, and certificates to 
those ranking second and third.—(The 
Living Church.) 

* * * 

The laure!s as the oldest lay reader in 
years of service in this country are claimed 
for Robert W. Smylie, of St. Paul’s Cathe 
dral, Detroit, who had a license to perform 
these function for sixty-four years. Now 
au retired vice-president of the People’s 
State Bank, Mr. Smylie was a classmate in 
Oxford University, England, of three future 
prelates of the Canadian Chureh, Bishops 
Carmichael, Sullivan, and DuMoulin. 

x * * 

Representative Christendom will partici 
pate in the World Conference on Faith and 
Order to be held at Lausanne, Switzerland, 
August 3 to 21. A great opening service 
will be held in Lausanne Cathedral and 
other services will be given there for the 
Conference on Sunday and Thursday eve 
nings during its duration. 


CATHEDRAL CHRISTMAS CARDS 


Religious Christmas Cards of un- 
usual beauty and at most reasonable 
cost will be available this coming 


season through the Curator’s Office 
of Washington Cathedral. Full de- 
tails in Michaelmas issue of The 
Cathedral Age. 
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An interesting new feature was observed 


at the annual meeting of the 
Cathedral Chapter in England when a 
commemoration naming the founders and 
benefactors of the Cathedral from the time 
of St. Cedd to the present was read by 
Canon H. A. Lake, reetor and sub-dean. 
Daily intercessions at Chelmsford Cathedral 
are held for various parishes and 
tions in the diocese. 


. * + 


Chelmsford 


institu 


A memorial organ has been given to St. 
Mary’s Cathedral in Memphis, Tenn., by 
Mrs. P. Stenning Caote who was for many 
years a devoted member of the Cathedral 
choir, in ‘‘loving memory of her friends 
and fellow choristers.’’ 

At the time of the celebration of the 
1300th annivesary of York Minster the 
Right Reverend William T. Manning, D.D., 
LL.D., Bishop of New York, will preach at 
one of the services. Two choral services 
will be given daily throughout the period 
of celebration, during which time the whole 
range of English church music will be 
touched upon. The complete program was 
outlined in the Easter Issue of THE CATHE 
DRAL AGE. 

At the twentieth annual council of the 
Diocese of Atlanta held in St. James’ 
Chureh, Cedartown, Georgia, a resolution 
was offered calling for a new Cathedral in 
the Diocese of Atlanta to be erected in 
Atlanta. A committee was appointed to 
report to the next annual meeting of the 
council and to plan the preliminaries of the 
undertaking. 

* ¥ . 

Albany Cathedral held the 22nd annual 
session of its summer school for clergy at 
St. Agnes School, Albany, from June 20th 
to 24th. A comprehensive program was 
presented by such well known lecturers as 
the Right Reverend Irving Peake Johnson, 
D. D., Bishop of Colorado; the Reverend 
Lyford P. Edwards, Ph.D., of St. Stephen’s 
College; the Reverend Donald F. Forrester, 
of the General Theological Seminary; the 
Right Reverend G. Ashton Oldham, D. D., 
Bishop Coadjutor of Albany; Karl De 
Schweinitz, of Philadelphia; the Reverend 
Harrison W. Foreman, of the National 
Council; and Leon C. Palmer, general see- 
retary of the Brotherhood of St. Andrew. 
Many problems which arise in the lives of 
the clergy were discussed. A conference 
on Missions in connection with the sessions 
of the School was conducted by the Rev- 
erend Qualworth Tyng, of Changsha, China. 

Dr. William 


Prendergast, 
Winchester 


organist, of 
Cathedral, 


England, who has 


just observed the twenty-fifth anniversary 
achieved wonder- 


of his service there has 
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ful suceess in the training of choristers. 
That this result is due to consistent hard 
work is the claim of Dr. Prendergast in a 
recent issue of the Church of England 
Newspaper. He states that the secret is 
to sing every service as well as it can be 
sung, whether the congregation is two or 
2,000. Winchester Cathedral, under Dr. 
Predergast, has achieved the reputation of 
a very high standard in Cathedral musie. 
The psalm singing is particularly fine, and 
people come from afar to attend the carol 


services and organ recitals. Dr. Prender 
gast is also a composer of no mean order. 
His war memorial anthem, ‘‘For Those 


within the Veil’’ has become widely known 


and so has ‘*Come unto Me.’’ As Vice- 
President of the National Union of Or- 
ganists he has done much for his col- 


leagues, as well as for church music at 


large. 


+ ® * 


More than one thousand Daughters of 
the American Revolution, visited Washing- 
ton Cathedral on April 21st accompanied 
by their national officers. The Bishop of 
Washington and the Dean of the Cathe 
dral gave brief addresses of welcome, 
urging the Daughters to make the pil 
grimage to Mount Saint Alban an annual 
event, 
€ + 

After trials 

the Cologne 


with one 
Cathedral, 


loud speaker in 
twenty-two have 


been installed, with a microphone on the 
pulpit. Concealed, they in no way spoil 
the beauty of the Cathedral. Every 


word of the sermon can be heard distinctly 
in the most remote corner.—(Correspon- 
dence of the Baltimore Evening Sun). 

7 + * 

Friends of Washington Cathedral in New 
York recently received the following notice 
signed by the Honorable Henry White, 
LL.D. 

‘‘Having placed in the hands of the 
Bishop of Washington my resignation as 
Chairman of the New York Committee of 
the National Cathedral Association, I have 
much pleasure in announcing the appoint- 
ment, by the Bishop, of Mrs. Frederic W. 
Rhinelander as Chairman of the Committee, 
to take effect April 1st, 1927. 

‘*At the request of the Bishop and Mrs. 
Rhinelander I have accepted the Honorary 
Chairmanship of the Committee.’’ 

* * * 

Members of the National Cathedral As- 
sociation will be deeply grieved to hear of 
the death of Miss Mary W. Maccaw, who 
was for six years the Treasurer of the 
Committee in Savannah—a devoted friend 
and benefactor of the Cathedral. 

Her name is recorded in the Book of 
Remembrance to tell future generations of 
her loving gifts to the Glory of God and 
the welfare of His children. 






























An original copy of the first edition of 
the King Edward, the Sixth Book of Com- 
mon Prayer, printed in London in 1549, 
was presented to the Library of Washing 
ton Cathedral recently by a group of 
donors brought together by Mrs. George 
MeGrew of Washington, who discovered 
the priceless volume in a rare book shop 
on Fifth avenue, New York City. 

At the interesting ceremony, which took 
place in the Tudor reading room of the 
Memorial Wing of the Cathedral Library, 
the Very Reverend G. C. F. Bratenahl, 
Dean of Washington, accepted the gift 
with thanks on behalf of the Bishop of 
Washington and the Cathedral Chapter. 
The Right Reverend Philip M. Rhinelander, 
former Bishop of Pennsylvania and Canon 
of Washington Cathedral, and many of the 
donors of the volume were present. 

Among the donors were the following: 
Rev. Herbert Scott Smith, D.D., rector of St. 
Margaret’s Church; Reverend J. Townsend 
Russell, D.D., canon of Washington Cathe- 
dral; Reverend Z. B. Phillips, D.D., rector 
of Epiphany Chureh; Mrs. William C, 
Rives; Mrs. J. C. Boyd; Mrs. B. H. Buck- 
ingham; Miss Isabel C. Freeman; Mrs. 
Randolph H. McKim; Mrs. Alexander 
Mackay-Smith; Miss Bessie Kibbey; Mr. 
and Mrs. Dallas MeGrew; Mrs. Philip M. 
Rhinelander; Mrs. Henry W. Fitch and 





NOTES AND COMMENT 


Mrs. Dennis Upson of Cleveland, Ohio. 
Mrs. George McGrew, on behalf of the 
donors, presented the volume to Dean 
Bratenahl as a gift to the Cathedral Li- 
brary. In his informal speech of accept- 
ance Dean Bratenahl gave an interesting 
outline of the history of the book. The 
Dean called attention to the fact that this 
was not only the first prayer book printed 
in English but the first prayer book ever 
compiled as such, being really five sepa 
rate books in one volume. The prayer book 





WASHINGTON CATHEDRAL 
SERVICES 


The Bethlehem Chapel 
EVERY SUNDAY: 

Holy Communion 

Morning Prayer and Litany 


















7.30 A. M. 
| 10.00 A. M. 
Holy Communion and Sermon, 11.00 A. M. 
People’s Evensong and Sermon, 4.00 P. M. 
(This service broadcast by Radio.) 

| EVERY WEEK DAY: 

| Evening Prayer 4.30 P. M. 
| EVERY THURSDAY AND HOLY DAY: 
| Holy Communion 7.30 A. M. 


Open Air Services 


At Peace Cross or Amphitheatre, weather 

permitting 

SUNDAYS, ASCENSION 
MICHAELMAS: 


Evensong and Sermon 


DAY TO 
4.00 P. M. 
























successors, forever 








Form of Testamentary Disposition 


PERSONAL PROPERTY 
I give and bequeath to the Protestant Episcopal Cathedral 
Foundation, of the District of Columbia, a body corporate, the sum 


REAL ESTATE 
I give and bequeath to the Protestant Episcopal Cathedral 
Foundation of the District of Columbia, a body corporate, and its 


In the District of Columbia a will bequeathing either personal 
or real estate should be attested and subscribed in the presence of 
the testator by at least two credible witnesses. 


For additional information please write to the Dean of Wash- 
ington, Mount Saint Alban, Washington, D. C. 


dollars. 














































THE CATHEDRAL AGE 


had been compiled by a Committee of volume translated the Prayer Book into Eng- 
Bishops and Divines, and upon the order lish from four classes of books. From the 
of Parliament was used for the first time various Breviaries came the Morning and 
on Whitsunday, 1549, in the second year Evening Prayer and occasional prayers; 
of the reign of King Edward the Sixth. from the various missals of the Eastern 

It was pointed out the Book of Common and Western Churches came the Com 


Prayer was drawn up by this Committee munion office with its colleets, gospels and 
from various service books that were in use epistles; from the various manuals was 
in the different dioceses of England. The drawn the book of occasional offices, such 
main sources were: The Jerusalem Liturgy, «as Baptism, Confirmation, Holy Matrimony, 
the Alexandrian Liturgy, the Far Eastern Visitation of the Sick and the Burial Of 
Liturgy, the Ephesian Liturgy—four from fice, while from Pontificial books came the 
the Eastern Church—and some _ elements services for the ordination of Bishops, 
taken from the Roman Missal. Priests and Deacons, to which was added 

The Committee selected to draw up the the Book of Psalms. 

The Book of Common Prayer has passed 
through many revisions in the Church of 
England, but has remained substantially in 
accordance with the King Edward the 
Sixth Prayer Book. Those who set forth 


e 
National . : 
the Book of Common Prayer used in the 
Episcopal Church in this country followed 
Cathedral School closely the English Book of Common Prayer. 


In the preface to the Book of Common 
Prayer of the Church in America it is 
A HOME AND DAY SCHOOL stated that the reasons for the alterations 
and amendments will appear ‘‘and it is to 

FOR GIRLS be hoped, the reasons of them also, upon 

a comparison of this with the Book of 
Common Prayer of the Church of England. 
THE BISHOP OF WASHINGTON, In which it will also appear that this 
Church is far from intending to depart 
from the Church of England in any essen 
tial point of doctrine, discipline or wor 


JESSIE C. McDONALD, M.S.. ship; or further than local circumstances 


: require. ’’ 
Principal The King Edward the Sixth Prayer Book 


is only one of the theological treasures 
already a part of the Cathedral Library 
> "ay ; ¢ 
HELEN L. WEBSTER, Ph.D., which, when completed, will house 300,000 
Academic Head volumes. It will be one of the foremost 
theological libraries in the country and 
: every facility will be afforded to enable 
MOUNT ST. ALBAN, the student to follow special courses of 
Washington, D. C. reading and to do research work, thus 
equipping him for the larger neerns of 
his ministry. Canon Joseph Fletcher is 
the Librarian of Washington Cathedral. 


President Board of Trustees 
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Telephone 
Caledonia 5983 
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Bound Volume of 


THE 
CATHEDRAL 
AGE 


Including first eight issues 
bound in blue buekram with 
Cathedral seal stamped on the 
cover. 

A beautifully illustrated and 
authoritative book on Cathedrals 
throughout the world. 

Limited number available at 
$2.00 plus postage. 






ea 
HOTELS 
hs oe Washington, D. C. 


OPERATED BY 
Maddux, Marshall, Moss & 
Mallory, Ince. 


ARLINGTON HOTEL 


Vermont Ave.at K and 15th Streets 


CAIRO HOTEL 


@ Street at Sixteenth 


COLONIAL HOTEL 


Corner 15th and M Streets 


THE FAIRFAX 
APARTMENT HOTEL 


Vassachusetts Avenue at 21st 


HAMILTON HOTEL 


Fourteenth Street at K 


THE MARTINIQUE 


Sixteenth Street at M 


TILDEN HALL 
APARTMENT HOTEL 


Connecticut Avenue at Tilden 










































Address your order to 
THE CATHEDRAL AGE 
Mount Saint Alban 
Washington, D. C. 























































Harriman & Company 


TRINITY BUILDING, 111 Broadway, NEW YORK 


MEMBERS NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 


TRANSACT 


A GENERAL BROKERAGE AND 
STOCK EXCHANGE BUSINESS 





WASHINGTON OFFICE 
729 15th Street, N. W. 


Telephone: Main 1603 
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PATCHES 


On News and Polities 


The enlightened reader of the Cathedral Age will find that time is 
not too exacting, amusement too abundant, and weekly surveys 
too highly developed to become thoroughly absorbed in the 
strong purpose and live mission of “PATCHES”—On News and 
Politics. The moving spirit of “PATCHES” carries at its head 
the banner of truth. To inform our readers of the truth of all 
current happenings and to do this in a humorous, entertaining, 
and candid manner is the supreme mission of “PATCHES.” Its 
purpose is to forge its way through a labyrinth of propaganda, 
intrigue, and prejudice and deliver to you each week an unsoiled 
and well-edited magazine, scintillating with information and fly- 
ing the clear banner of truth. 


PATCHES—On News and Politics—a non-partisan weekly 


Nationally Circulated—On National News-stands 


Become acquainted with “PATCHES.” Complete the coupon be- 
low and we will forward you one issue free of charge. Should 
you desire the advantage of our special acquaintanceship offer 
of $1.00 for ten consecutive issues, kindly designate the same 
when you fill in your name below, and enclose, when mailing, 
check or money order for $1.00. Send for “PATCHES.” It 
will be forwarded you immediately. 


PATCHES PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC. 
1307 Franklin Trust Building, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Please forward me one copy of “PATCHES” free of charge. 

I herewith subscribe for a ten weeks’ acquaintanceship subscription 
“PATCHES,” for which I have enclosed $1.00. 
NAME 
STREET 


CITY 
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In the shadow of the National Cathedral 


STANDARDS 


Wardman Park Hotel owes its unusual popularity among foreign visitors 
and American men and women of affairs who come to Washington to a 
Standard of attentive service and luxurious appointments which are un- 
remittingly maintained. 
UNIFORM RATES 
Single Room $5.00 per day Double Room $8.00 per day 
Every bedroom has a private bath 


WARDMAN PARK HOTEL 


Connecticut Avenue and Woodley Road 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 




















St. Albans Monumental 
THE NATIONAL » Ms 
CATHEDRAL SCHOOL Printing, 
FOR BOYS 


Company 


A Boarding and Day School 


College Preparation and 
Supervised Play in an Cw, 
All-Day School 





The Bishop of Washington, 


President of the Trustees 


William Howell Church, 1918-1932 Harford Ave. 
Headmaster Baltimore, Md. 
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New York Philadelphia Pittsburgh Detroit 


PATCH & COMPANY, Inc. | 


Insurance Agents and Brokers 


LIFE, FIRE, AUTOMOBILE, ACCIDENT AND 
LIABILITY 


Federal Income and Estate Taxes 


For the benefit of our clients and friends not only in the cities wherein 
we do business, but in every city or town within a night’s ride from 
New York, we maintain a Theatre Service Department, which secures 
the best seats for all plays in New York. Call this department, Ash- 
land 9819, open from 9:00 A. M. to 9:00 P. M. 























The Garden Guild 
of 


Washington Cathedral 


All who are interested in making possi- 
ble the most beautiful of settings for 
Washington Cathedral, preserving the 
wooded hillside in its natural beauty, as 
well as developing walks, lawns, shrub- 
beries and gardens in the spirit of an 
snidhies than lieu sien, taieinaliien a old-time Cathedral Close, are invited to 
Mount St. Alban become members of 


ALL HALLOWS GUILD 


(A branch of the National Cathedral Association) 


Organized in 1916 for the beautifying and care of the Cathedral Close. Work 
done under the direction of Olmsted Brothers, landscape architects 


ANNUAL DUES 


Riathed: Te Wicsccvcccccccccnsesccvassccessscsenesssvconens $2.00 ee ig is cada vidindicintadensenediaviaxisia $10.00 
Subscribing Members.............::0::csesccsseeeverseeee 5.00 I TBs isnsie sien epsisteckennviieemitiviiessies 25.00 
Memorial Memberships............ $2.00, $5.00, $10.00 Bete TN iccr ees cceciseccesscescccccnsccsccsccsssocossse 2.00 


Checks should be made payable to ALL HALLOWS GUILD, sent to Mrs. G. C. F. Bratenahl, treasurer, 
3525 Woodley Road, Washington, D. C. 
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The GAttness 


National Church Weekly 


“Splendid Service” 
—BisHop Murray, Presiding Bishop. 


“I Rejoice In Its Growing 
Influence” 
—BisHop FREEMAN. 
‘Holds An Important Place In The 
Life Of The Church” 
—BisHop MANNING. 


“Doing Great Work’’ 
—BisHop Parsons. 


TWO DOLLARS A YEAR 





Largest Circulation of the Weeklies 
of the Episcopal Church 






6140 Cottage Grove Ave. 
CHICAGO 


















Samuel Yellin 


METAL 
WORKER 

















5520 Arch Street 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





41 East 42nd Street 
NEW YORK CITY 
































COAL 
FUEL OFF 
BUILDING MATERIAL 


Over A Quarter Century of 


Faithful 


ators 


Main Office: 


Efficient 


Service 


dCs 


1319 G St., N. W. 


Franklin 4840 
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FRANKLIN 1212 


YELLOW CAB 


SERVICE 
SAFE—CLEAN—SURE 


THE CATHEDRAL OFFICES WILL CALL A CAB FOR YOU 


LUXURIOUS 
LIMOUSINES AND TOURING CARS 
by the 
HOUR, DAY, OR LONGER TERM 


Licensee of 


HERTZ | vr | STATIONS 
SELF 


(Subsidiary General Motors Corporation) 


Station 
Capital Garage 
1314 New York Avenue 


Station 
1233 20th St., N. W. 
Just South of Dupont Circle 








TELEPHONE—ALL DEPARTMENTS 


FRANKLIN 1212 
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FOR INVESTORS 


MORTGAGE NOTES 


IN CONVENIENT DENOMINATIONS 





ON IMPROVED PROPERTY 
in DISTRICT of COLUMBIA 





H. L. RUST COMPANY 


1001 15th Street Main 6888 
WASHINGTON ,D.C. 



















Senate 
The Capitol 


A Suggestion From Washington 


he comfort of your hotel in the Capital City, as in other cities, will largely 
determine the enjoyment of your visit. 

Washington abounds with places of interest,—but for sheer hospitality, comfort 
and luxury, there is no place of greater interest than 


The Capital Hotel of the Capital City 


THE WILLARD 


Pennsylvania Avenue, 14th & F Streets 
Rates, $4.00 up 
{fiiliated with 
| WALDORF-ASTORIA, NEW YORK 
BELLEVUE-STRATFORD, PHILADELPHIA 
WINDSOR HOTEL, MONTREAL 
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Washington Cathedral Crypts Under Construction, with Choir Aisles 
in Background. 


GEORGE A. FULLER COMPANY 


Builders 





